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\Speech Reading and’ 
How it Grows 
By ELEANOR LEONARD STEED 


concern being” 
nurture it and use it, 50 that 
a 


Just as surely to his 
‘The question is often asked, 
> “How early should # child be 
taught to read speech?” .The 
answer is, “Just as soon a5 his 
its learn that he Ss eat 
Unless they are looking for ear 
trouble, the ‘discovery, that their 
; baby. As; teal; oy ee a 


in they 


standing of speech may be begun 
by his mother while he is still 
@ babe in arms. ‘ 

If you want him to read Eng- 
Ush on your lips, then you, must 


first- and very vital question 


“Duna,” a song much in vogue 
at the time, and unusually s0- 
othing in effort. Instead of sing- 
ing the words, I sang “la, Ia, la,” 
never ri that the baby 
was wal me until an 
unmistakable chuckle called my 


attention to his wide blue eyes 


fixed with delight on my flapp- 
ing: tongue. After that, we had. 
“Duna” with tongue variati 

out and in, up and down, or 


from side to aide, and it never 
failed to please. 


Pleasure with Practice 
‘One way to have lp watching 


become an interesting game, {s 


to make sure that something 
it happens while 


very . pleasant 
playing {t. If a bright new ball 


‘and school training. After 
child want to 


‘many things much more inter- 
esting to look at, Teachers and 
parents may have a very def- 
inite end and aim in talking to 
him, but he has neither to tempt 
him to watch us talk. His reward 
must be definite and immediate. 


place of ears that hear. 
Deliberation and happy sere- 
nity on the part of parents and 


in 


lespalr teachers must be his also, and 


vantage over Iittle deaf children, 
because we would have had lan- 
guage experience, and we would 
Know-what we were trying to ac- 
complish. A deat child does not 


‘The know what he has come to 


‘school for. Unless he has been 


many parents say, “Of course I 
haven't tried to make him do 
. because he is deaf.” 
Al ers are famillar with 
the spoiled deaf child who ob- 
Jecta to everything asked of’him. 
We would do well to remember 
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joy of seeing his name on the 
board 


above that of the next~ 


him want 


competition provided by his 


by 
if 
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his face, 


| 


pocket? 


Heer eae 
cul 


in de- 


speech | 
children may be reading the 


need it least) have bad any 
exercise in speech reading. 


itiuntil Johnny, not Billy, comes.” 
the end of hia first year 


The Teacher Should Use Her 
Mirror r 


There are many things for his 
Ex- 


somewhere out in front of the © 


face, will not help him to know 


not help in the long run. 
draws attention away from the 


the 
his lips at 


reduce the 


; ‘ Madoc ‘on 
The Unknown North ~ Qe, Font te west 
by Dr. J. B. MacDOUGALL — were abandoned. ** 


mostly 

"All signs pointed northward 
to where the main body of these 
rock formations lay, New On- 
tario, as It was named, with an 


CANADA had o rich’ heritage 


> of the northward trek. 
prospectors are not ease-loving. 
are 


When the farm comes: real adventurers. 


fur moves out. 


com 
with designs evergreen, were there 
Tutt ined to invade its borders tne Sanoeist to every part of the 
Ryen when the factor was glow- wide-flung North, It was a verl- 
ing with fustifiable pride over- table paradise for the. pros- 
his delectable garden of flowers peetor. Why did he so scrupu- 
and -vegetables, the company. jously avold st? 
through, its. fleld-men was New Ontario had from the 
naively warning the innocent peginning been looked upon a5 
settler against the insurmount- worthless appendage to an 
able handicaps of the North. otherwise prosperous ‘province. 

/ Blories aboinded of how the Could it be that the prospector 
tille-holders ‘to the land tried+ nag fallen a prey to the con- 
to trick”the settler into staylng ‘tagion of the South which view- 
out, Most preposterous of all eq this land with apathy and 
was. their challenge to him to unconcern! No, that ls not the 
Gevelop a breed of potato that explanation, He ts a lead-dog. 

J would grow an overcoat—Jackets He 1s not’ mass-minded. He 
would not suffice! chooses his own goal, and charts 

‘if_a century later, the Ut his own course. z 

was given when Thunder Bay — Perhaps the secret lies hidden 
District in New Ontario captured jn the history of this land that 
first prize in potatoes against aD 
Ontario, The District of. Kenora. 


‘tng and Emo in Rainy ti that chis 

triet surpassed all rivals in farm Cae ee ievations down to 
peas, the Great Clay Belt out- the lowly. level of, to-day. What 
Stripped the province in oats at nigaen wealth these rocky 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. heights may have possessed Was 
‘And, more surprising still, New. carried away and buried beneath 


Ontario led the Ust in Iuselous the debri the reach or 
strawberries which, in season at the. dete ee Reyes Rone 


the Ume, graced the table of ardent seekers after gold, what’ 


HL R. H. the Prince of Wales on was left might be of little 


the occasion of his trans-Canadg aecount, To confirm this view 
fue: : the early geologists confidently 

In fur-trade days, beaver, sfated thal it was “geologically 
otter, mink, marten, ermine jmpossible” for gold to be found 
were the coin of the northern jn paying”quantities in Ontario. 
realy. The companies saw to it In the light of these facts, the 


that’ ample reserves of this prospector passed the area by 
northern gold were satted down and sdught likelter flelds. 


for their shareholders, But. in But by the close of the last 
the intensive drive for wealth, century new light had come. 
the fur supply began to fail. The ‘There were signs that this giant 
fur regime ended in 1869. With torso was stirring from Its age- 
nothing to take its place, the ofq steep. The feeling grew that 
North lapsed into obscurity. this No Man's Land might have 
Even up lo the mid-nineties, cherished secret in its keeping. 
when the older sections of the ‘This land of “rock and muskeg 


province were fully settled and and stunted poplar,” might have * 


Chelan pao returns: oe & sul in store. Rumor had 
farm and business and Industry, jf that gold had been panned 
maps of the geographies carried, from the sands of the Vermilion 
In bold-faced type across what River flowing covertly south 
came to be known as New On- from the unknown North, But 
tarlo, the significant comment the source of the gold remained 
+ “Cé canton est entirement in- “9 mystery. In further proof, 
onnu.” ploneers of Simcoe County re~ 
‘To the geologist. at least four- called that in thelr youthful 
fifths of the province might days their parents had recount- 
reasonably be  carmarked’ os ed fireside tales of how the 
potential mining land. Little Indians coming south to market 
headway had been «made in: their furs had shown hunks of 
research or development up to silver hacked by their toma- 
the present century. Prior to hawks from convenient rocks on 
this, discoveries had been made, the canoe trail. Spotters followed 
mainly on the southern fringe of them furtively, but the man 
-the province, at points easy of was too shrewd for his pale-face 
necess from the Great. Lakes, brother. (The secret remained, 
But paying values did not‘persist undisclosed. . 


Junlor Dining Room 


But convincing proof of 
worth-while values In the North 
came an unexpected 
source—a voice from the heart 
of the uriknown North itself. Tn. 
the early nineties a few daring 
spirits had gained a foothold on 
the northern shores of Lake 

‘News began to” 


. Timiskaming. 
filter back to civilization that, 


‘beneath the spresding spruce 
lay a deep, rich soll It would 
defy Old Ontario or the West to 
outmatehs The report was 
authoritative. It came from 
hardy pioneers who blazed a 
new trail into the wilderness. 
But it had force when It came 
from the undefeatable C. C. 
Farr, the first-footer of 
spokesman. ‘had come to 
Canada in 1871. He had a liking 
for the wilds, He drifted up to 
the old fur-trading. Hudson's 


counts Its age from the dawn of | 
Jtime,-. broad. tan 


He soon rose to be chief-agent 
of the company. He was com- 
missioned by the Domion 
Government to join’ a survey 
party to define the boundary 
between Ontario and Quebec 
from the north of Lake Timis- 
kaming to James Bay. They 
paddled up and finally planted 
‘a stone marker at the mouth of 
the Blanche River thus allott- 
Ing the fertile valley of that 
stream to Ontario On the way 
up and back he was charmed 
by the scenery of the expansive 
lake, the tree-clad {sland, the 
rolling hills, the wooded valleys 
and the receding bays. But one 
beauty spot completely captl- 


{/ Yated him. Tt was a grove of 
, stately poplars sprinkled with 


shining birch in a setting of 
emerald spruce’ on the sloping 
hillside overlooking the lake. 

t ts the site of my future 
home," he mused. And it was. 
He returned Jater and bought 
from Le Rouge, the Red Head, 
sequatter's rights to thirty acres 
with a trim log cabin In the 
heart of the grove. “Prenez 
garde,” Le Rouge warned him 
as a last word, “dat poplar is de 
wood of de cross de Lord He dle 
on.” 

In 1887 C. C. Farr moved north 
to the cabin in the poplar grove 
‘as his permanent home. Hump- 
hery’s Depot was the Iumber- 
man’s. name for the settlement 
in the bush. Matabanick was the 
Indian name, “the place where 
the trail comes out.” C. C. Farr 
was from Halleybury in England. 
He perpetuated the memory by 
re-naming the settlement in the 


\ 


’ 


an 

new North, “Halleybury,” to 

honour‘his famous school in the 

homeland. 

In 1893, John Armstrong was 
Crown Lands agent 
tario Government to 


wall, 

settlements of” New 

and: Haileybury could boast of 
a one roomed rural school each, 
No. 1 Dymond arid No, I Butke, 
and a store and Post Office. 
Halleybury had a grist mill and 
portable sawmill on Farr Creek. 


in.the new North. 

‘By 1900 the volce of the bush 
became articulate. Angus Mc- 
Kelvie of New Liskeard ap- 
proached the Toronto Board of 
‘Trade, He was recelved cour- 
teously and Lstened to atten- 
tively and acceptably. The press 
head its ear to the ground. It 
caught the undercurrents and 
gave’space to favourable notes 
and comments, Finally the voice 
penetrated the sound-proof 
shelters of the chamber of 
parliament, The North had no 
member to sponsor its cause, but 
‘the open forum gave evidence 
of interest and finally the pres- 
sure of public opinion prevailed. 

"The government decided to set 
machinery going for an all-over 
survey of this wide-spread 
Northland to find out at first 
hand its present and potential 
‘worth in land, timber, fish, game, 
furs, minerals and power. By 1st 
May, 1900, ten exploration part- 
tes ¢ach comprising a surveyor 
as director, a-land and timber 
estimator and a geologist, with 
guides, canoemen and packers, 
were equipped and ready for. the 
Herculean task With the new 
Canadan Pacific transcontinen- 
tal as a base, they divided the 
entire area into ten districts 
stretching from the Ottawa 
River to the Manitoba boundary 
and north to the Albany River 
and Hudson Bay. 

It was hurried work, but their 
reports were a surprise and a 
revelation to government and 
public alike—endiess forest 

fertile lands, untold 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘Thus the. two. settlements, five. 
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’ ‘The Public Residential 
Schoo! For The Deaf” 
by MISS CATHERINE FORD 
(international Councl! for 
Exceptional dren, 
Ottawa, ‘May 12.) 


‘According to -the American 
‘Annals of The Deaf for January 
“1947 public ‘residential schools 
for the-deaf, both in The United 
States and Canada, have the 
bility of educating the 


great, majority of deaf children. - 


schools, and denominational 
residential schools 1,221 or 95% 
are being educated in residen- 
tial schools, This number in- 


resident 
chief ‘responsibility for the 
education of deaf children. 

In a brief presented to The 
Royal Commission on Education 
by Dr. H. B. Amoss; Director of 
Professional Training, Depart- 
ment of Education, Ontario. Dr. 
‘Amoss states: “There 1s general 
agreement among educationa~ 

including 


fridaal to lve effectively 
in the community.” 


May I say, at the outset, that 
I do not think the public resi- 
dential school the ideal way of 
looking after the education of 
deaf children. It is not a normal 
way of living. Dr. Amoss stal 


‘teachers of the 


THE 


ts highly probable that within 
the next quarter century special 
educational factilities for the 
deaf. will constitute but a temp- 
orary phase of thelr training 
succeeding which the majority 
will complete their education in 
the public and secondary schools 
and even in the universities of 
the province.” This ts a very des- 
trable scheme of education but 
at the present time and probably 
for many years to come the pub- 
lic residential school does and 


will afford the only means of . 


education for deaf children out- 
side the large centers. 


In Ontario our large cities are 

few and far between and in the 
northern part of the province 
there are hundreds. of miles of 
sparsely populated areas. Some 
of our pupils come over a thous~ 
and miles to school but for such 
children the government gener~ 
ously provides all railway fares in 
excess of twelve dollars, These 
children enjoy the privileges of 
the school at no greater expense 
then the children who live near- 
by, There are no fees, Railway 
fares, clothing and a small sum 
for incidental expenses are all 
that parents are asked to pro- 
vide, 

What training do deaf chil- 
dren need to enable them to live 
effectively in thelr several 
communities? (1) They must be 
trained in good habits of Lv- 
ing—they must be healthy. 
(2) They must be trained to get 
along with hearing people; to be 
able to communicate with them; 

to. be happy; to feel necessary to 


(3) ‘They must be trained to earn 
a living so that they may be 
economically independent and 
this training must be such that 


ceeding they will realize that honesty, 


dependability, and industry are 
of first importance. 


In my opinion we are making 
a pretty good job of this training 
but we must do better. 


To derive the greatest benefit 
from what the school has to of- 
fer deat children must enter 
school early. ‘Their training 
should begin not later than five 
years of age and earlier than 
that if. possible. ‘The Ontario 
School accepts children at five 
and this year accepted several at 
four years elght months, The 
Department of Education is will 
ing to admit children at four but 
lack of trained teachers and 
school 


room accommodation 


tes prevents, this being done at the 


present time, 


CANADIAN . 


Laundry Sections, Home Economics Room 


‘There isa comparatively new 
(1934 modern residence that will 
accommodate Mity young chil- 
dren. There are spacious, airy, 
sunlit dormitories and play 
rooms, There ar¢ also a kitchen 
‘and a dining room so that these 
small children may eat by them- 
selves and be served with food 
mutable to their, needs. An 
abundance of milk 1s provided 
from our own herd of cattle, 


Everything is arranged for 
cleanliness and comfort. There 
is more than an adequate supply 
of basins, tollets and bathtubs. 
‘The small beds are equipped 
‘with inner spring mattresses and 
the best of blankets and bed 
linen. . 

Acres of playground surround 
this residence so there 1s plenty 
of space for outdoor play. 

One of the difficulties en- 


‘attention “ required 
housemothers in looking after. 
their physical needs, There is 
also the difficulty of finding 
suitable people as housemothers. 
So far we have been very fort- 
unate. If we are going to have 
deaf children begin their educa- 
tion at the proper age then we 
must be prepared to meet these 
difficulties. 

‘There has been a great deal 
written in the journals dealing 
with the education of the deaf 
both for and against accepting 
very young children in the resi- 
dential schools. The chief objec- 
tion Is that there is not suitable 
accommodation. Of course there 
ten’t but it 1s up to us to Insist 
that it be furnished. It 1s never 
easy tg start a new regime. It 
means work and worry but 
nothing 1s born without travail. 


must be any number of fine 
young women who would be will- 
ing to take training to fit them 
to look after the physical needs 
of small children. They will be 
needed in the nursery schools 
for hearing children also. 


‘There ts @ separate hospital 
huilding on the campus with 
thirty beds’ and a registered 
nurse in attendance. The school 
doctor makes daily visits. The 
dentist makes, regulag’ visits. 
‘There are examinations by aur- 
ist and oculist. ANI children have 
a thorough examination when 
they enter school in September 
and again before they go home 
In June. A report is sent home in 
June stating what medical at- 


tention ts needed re—tonsils, ad- 
enolds, teeth etc. This report ts 
to be returned in September 
stating whether or not these 
matters have been attended to. 
Ifythere is neglect on the part 
of parents the school provides 
the necessary care. Vaccination 
and {munization are looked 
after by the school doctor. Any 
at any 


be fitted with glasses 
ing to school. This is attended to 
immediately the teacher reports 
defective eye-sight. 

‘This health programme atart~ 
ed with the beginning pupils is 
carried on throughout the 
school years and insures good 
health except in cases of arga- 
nic disease or systemic weak- 


struction in health forms an im- 
portant part of our school cur- 
riculum. For the most part oyr 
pupils leave school a well deve- 
loped, healthy, robust lot of 
young men and women. I do 
think the regular life of a resi- 
dential school contributes to this 
—regular hours, regular meals, 
proper food, cleanliness, exercise 
and busy days with no time for 
loafing. y 

Deaf children must be able to 
communicate with hearing 
people if they are to get along. 
with the people in their com: 
munities and I mean their com- 
munities. They should return to 
thelr own communities when 
they finish school.. More and 
more,.both in this country and 
in others the opinion fs being 
expressed by educators that the 
children of a community-—a city, 
town or village—to-day should be 
the men and women of that 
community tomorrow. 

Establishing a line of com- 
munication or in other 
acquiring language takes up the 
greater.part of the school years. 

An editorial {n the April issue 
of the Teacher of The Deaf 
expresses this so clearly that I 
am going to quote from St. “It 
is not widely realized that the 
task of the totally deaf child 
borders on the superhuman. 
‘The handicap of deafness 1s so 
severe and the process of in- 
struction inevitably so slow and 
alfficult that the years until the 
age of sixteen are taken up with 
the rudiments of mental deve- 
lopment—the acquisition of 
language—with the result that 


(Continued on Page 6) 


School Year 1947-48 


“Children returned to school 
on September 10th. after spend- 
ing the sumimer vacation at 
their homes. Twenty-five for- 
mer pupils did ‘not return but 


the admission of thirty-five new 


Westphal, 5 years of age: 
Allen Austin, June Braden, 
Carl Campbell, Annabelle Cr- 
onk, Donald Earle, Ruth Elliott. 
Carol Ferguson, “Barry Flatt, 
Bonita Fiyon, John Foley, Lorna 


‘Thomas Harding. 


—-—. 
New Teachers 

Mr. J, A, Rickaby who was a 
member of our teaching staff 
for several years resigned in 
June to accept a position in To- 
ronto. Bis: successor is Mr. E. J. 
Chard, a public school teacher, 
‘teaching in Prin- 


appointed during the: summer 

*to complete the staff in the In- 
termediate School which requir- 
ed an, extra, teacher. 

‘Miss N. C. Dane who taught in 
Belleville last year on exchange 
from England {s teaching sew- 
ing to the intermediate girls. 


Lectures by 
Dr. Silverman 


following twenty members of the - 


staff of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf attended the lectures: 
‘Misses L. J. Burnside, M I. Cass, 


Mr. Whalen 
Education given by the Depert-. 
ment of Education. 


Ai 


‘At the opening of school’ in 


— eo", . 
Visit of Grand Jury 
on September 18th. 


Jury sitting in Beeville 


trom 5 
ton and the County of York. Se] 
‘The 


e possible 
by financial assistance from the 
‘Toronto Board of Education 
registration fees = 

Subjects of lectures were: 

1. The Problem of the Hard- 
of-hearing Child, Definition and 
Classifica: 4 


3. Diagonsis of the Hard-of- 
hearing Child. 

4. Non-medical Remedial 
‘Measures, Lip-Reading. ‘ 
5. Hearing Aids, Their Sel- 
ection. : 


Psychology 
‘Hard-of-hearing Child, The out- 
look for the Future. 


—-——__.. 
* Summer Courses 


As in former years many.of 
the ‘teachers attended summer 
schools for six weeks and report 
favourably on the value of these 


courses in stimulating interest 


and improving their qualifica- 
tlons as teachers. 
Mr. C. A. Holmes attended 


“pourses in Pedagogy given by the 


College of Education, University 
of Toronto: 

Missed M. I. Hegle, H. H. Ke- 
cler and‘Mr. A. J. Clare took 


‘courses at the Hearing and 


Speech Center, Western Reserve 
‘University, “-Gleveland, “Ohio, 
under the direction of Dr. Gar- 
diner and Mrs. R. Davies. 

Miss G.C. Dillon. Messrs. A. 
©. Stratton and R. H. Vaughan 
took -the Auxiliary 
Course given by the Department 
of Education in Toronto, espec- 
Sally the work in speech, speech 
correction and Up-reading. | 

‘Misses M. J. EB. Ewing, MM. 
Hunt, I. M. Rutherford, Messrs. 
E. J. Chard and J. J. 
continued their work in Arts at 
Queen's University, Kingston. 

Mr. L. E. Morrison was with 
‘The Ontario. Intelligencer re- 
viewing latest procedure in the 
printing trade. 

Miss E. B. Leverance took the 
“course n Physical Education and 


C = 


ae 
—— Universe’ pcb. Ewing locked tovely tn 
‘i er scarlet gown, which bas wide 
lonours Mrs. Ewing  sieeves partly cream, scarlet and 

‘The friends made by Dr. ‘ream hood, 

acing many friends wees Paving. °&P. The newspapers were inter- 
of Manchester University, when cated in the delightful coincl- 
they visited this country in 1946, 
will be delighted to hear of a new 


the University of Durham, which °W4 December: 

has conferred upon her the hon- ,coneratulations Mra. Ewing} 
orary degree of Doctor of civi Many of our “Americanadian’ 

Law. The ceremony took place fiends wish they could have 
in the King’s Hall of King’s Col- hy 

lege, Newcastle, on July 2nd —The Volts Review. 
where Mrs. Ewing was one of & ——_; 
group of seven honorary grad- 
uands including a former Sec- 
retary for War, the Vice-Chance- 
Wor of the University of Leeds, 
and an official of the British 
Museum. The orator’s tribute to formally installed as the third 
Dr. Irene R. Ewing read as fol- President of Gallaudet College 
lows. on Saturday April 26, before a: 
large gathering of repre- 
sentatives from schools for the 


+ Text of Citation 


* “Mrs, Ewing’s department in gear, universities d 
the University of Manchester, or- peu and: 1sarned, 
‘emally societies. ° Dr, Irving 8. Fusteld, 


founded to provide pean of Gallaudet 
co 
training for teachers for the presided. President stats 
address: 


deaf, has under her leadership gives assurance 
that 
come to fulfil a much wider cara laderabip: tn, the ccwcation ef 


his distinguished 

“The importance of the work and illustrious In. 

which she has done, with her Gallaudet and Dr. —The 
husband and thelr team of work- Illinois Advance. 
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The Glory Month 


caf Dri +, Last Christmas Monsignor Nich- Morrison who was in charge of 
Deaf ‘Driver Killed in it.°ana pather Carley pre- us let us go alone. At first I had 
° Auto Accident sented # gift to each pupil be- a ride with Buddy and I was © for the second month of 
ee fore they lett for their holidays.’ rather nervous ‘The second time fall read 
Woodstock, Bept, 22. ‘This year ten boys and giris 1 it, I didn't feel so ner- Before the year grows fl 
Re ee HeeTINS mat een’ picte Ooamunion In Yous Then T went to see the She decks herself in red and ey 
wheel while carrying on an ®1- the same class as the hearing farm machinery. When I was on gold, +4 
gument in ,sign- language with children in Belleville. They were my way there, I noticed a big And bronze and brown and 1 
fillse Cushing, Murray Brown, motor boat. Among the farm orange bold. 3 
Coleen Williams, George , machinery were tractors thresh- with blue and purple, fold on 
N ‘Jerome Winter- 8 plows, and corn binders. fold— 
holt, Joseph Martin, Kenneth Then I noticed many Jeeps rhe Gicry Month —October. 
Beaveon, Kelth Dorchester and One of them was a small sc Alice E. 
Wilfred’ Samure. ‘These pupils fire truck. There were station Allen, 
were instracted by Miss O’Con- wagons and trucks. After seelDS xO HIOAOOOOO 
nor who was in charge of all ar- these things I tried to shoot is © makes. 
shooting gallery with a For our friends in more 
riffle. I had six shots for twenty- ,xithern locations it may be 
five cents. I shot all ducks down Sageq that these shrubs with- i 
and didn't even migsashot. Then st254 the winters fairly well. 2 4 
Thad two free ridegon the roll-o- THe" poryinias usually only : 
plane’and enjoyed it very MUCH. boom on branches which have 
I walked all around and met Mr. 100) nelow the snow. —J. W. H. = 
Gordon. Ke told me that \t was °° Loan ee 
time to go home. I enjoyed eg TE 5 
Belleville Pair very much and THE HALIBURTON, 


R ; i Ganaky, ‘deal of fun di HIGHLANDS WHEN THE 
‘a great uring cane : 
. Any night now, from his 
Summefs, Mary Theresa Good- —+—_ that hardy 
win, Claudette Gravelle, Eleanor 
a Cassa: 


wood forests in the clear light 
of the autumnal moon and 
touch the leaves with bis magic 


——_ iat =a titel wand to change their summer 
Religious Education . Confirmation cits im the school machine dress of. green into Kaleld- 
at the 0. S.D. a = ‘So does Nature bid farewell 


to: summer—with a flaming 
apter. Two focal will pageant that flaunts the efforts 
mit the projection of slides both of mere man to duplicate 
in the classroom and in the as- 2nd which can only be imitated 
Sembly room. It is planned tout- oD canvas in ails and water 
des to further illustrate . cole: words. 


anon'se nSeon -Sagebnt, ” The of 
‘The deep interest shown in ou~ ; 
Special alides will offer oppoctun- Haliburton Highlands but’ that, 
Pople at ail. tones ver Rev. ities for artistic expression to fu- wnlike the thousands - that 


jonsignor parish 
‘and the lakes of this upland 
priest of Belleville and his as-. Pils district during the summer 


aistants in very much appreciat- ‘tn months, he secludes himself in 
the cold depths of a cave up 
near Algonquin Park and-dares———~ 


the parents of the children. rot ventere out, even in the 
FPO. Piekground cocl of the night. Not until Inte 

Feet September when ‘he annualln 

. Belleville Fair emerges to paint his master- 


35mm. Pec. 
Yesterday afternoon, Sep! certain Ard those who make this 
ra essertion offer, In support, the 
matchless display of flaming 
color that, above the lazy haze, 
blazes on the rolling hills from 
glass one end of the Haliburton High- . 
lands to the other and Is reflect- 
in and the fleld of ed in the calm waters of the 
visual ald instruction has been Intervening lakes and rivers, 
widened considerably. No one, not even an elf, they q 
_c.A.H, laim, could exert such wizardy H 
ates in any place but that which he 
SHRUBS ON 0.S.D. GROUNDS has chosen as his own. 
oe Fable or fact, there is no 
denying that, great as is the 
- ‘There appeal the Haliburton High- 
E ‘pag lands holds forth as one of 
Ontario's leading summer play- 


ed 


‘We went on and we noticed AP 
a cabin trailer. Inside it was a ing—Forsythia, taking autumnal spectacle 7 
sink, . Bridal that is the master artistry of 
Lilacs, Jack Frost. m 
ing table and.a bed. It made me Orange. —Weekly Road Bulletin of : 
feel comfortable when I looked Ontario. 
inside. In another building, varieties of hydrangeas. The _—_ 
there were many kinds of Red-leaved Barberries with It takes 45 minutes to make a a 
furniture, such oa tables, chatra, thelr attractive berries and the match. But the life of a match 
refrigerators, cupboards, radios golden fruits of the Japonicas 1s only a second. In that second 
{and other things. remain until snow covers them. that match which came from 
‘Then we noticed a small out- Those who have seen the the forest can start a fire in 
board motor boat. When we Main Building in its Deautiful another forest. It may take a * 
finished looking at the different Autumn dress will not forget hundred years to replace the 
® things, our teacher, Mr. 1. E. the display which the Boston Ivy forest to make another match. 
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resting Hearing with a Pure Tone Audlometer 
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books for atory telling and later 
the children have the pleasure 


. of reading these themselves. 


——t. 


THE PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the deaf child at sixteen, after 
having attempted to acquire 
knowledge and a’ smattering of 
occupational training is very 
inadequately equipped to com- 
pete in the adult world against 
the products of vastly improved 
schools for hearing children. 
‘The gulf of speech and lan- 
guage which exists between the, 
deaf and hearing is a great one, 
and long and exhausting efforts 
on the part of child and teacher 
are required before it can be 
even insecurely bridged. In 
doing so the greater part of the 
school years is absorbed so that 
education as it 1s known in the 


tally deaf child “leaves ‘school 
with an exctllent training but a 
yery inferior education. It 1s the 


training which enables him to 
make stich a grand fight in life. 


But It 1s not enough, for 11 


Insufficient to, allow him to” 
savour the major pleasures and 
rewards of living.” 

Before discussing ‘the means 
by which a deaf child acquires 
language I would Uke to speak 
of the teachers, Our teaching 
staff is made up of successful, 
experienced public school tea- 
chers who receive thelr special 
training for teaching the deat 
In service. The training covers a 
period of Maree years on the 
completion of which The De- 
partment of Education grants 
a certificate. This certificate 
along with the simmer course 
in Education and three years 
successful teaching experience 
qualifies the teacher for a 
Permanent First Class Certifl- 
cate, 2 
‘There s great need for more 
trained teachers of the deaf. 
‘Would this not be a good time 
and place for consideration of 


- ways and means of providing 


training? . 

In the classroom the teaching 
of language begins on the first 
day of the children’s schoo! life. 
Our aim Is to give the children 
as quickly as possible the lang- 
uage that the five year old 
hearing child has when he starts 
to school so that with as few 
years retardation as possible 
they may follow the same gener- 
al plan of education as hearing 
children, Silent reading, ip- 
reading and speech are all used 


G 


In the acquisition of language. 
If there Is any remnant of hear- 
ing it is used to get more natutal 
speech and to hear the natural 
rhythm of language. Rhythm 
work at the plano.also helps in 
getting more fluent natural 
speech and frees the muscular 
tension that so often is the res- 
ult of effort to produce speech. 
We tse Connery’s voice 
building exercises. I know of 
nothing better for getting gbod 
quality of voice, good resonance, 
breath control and forward pro- 
duction. 


We need more group hearing 
aids: It would be a great advan- 
tage if we could , have one in 
each room. We also need to know 
how to use them effectively. 
‘Thanks to the lectures and de- 
monstrations by “The. Ewings” 
we are able to determine very 


ft, early. f, 
We 


Auditory Function in the small 
Deaf Child During Pre School 
Years.” Later, of course, Pure 
‘Tone Audiometer tests are made. 


‘This 1s not a dissertation on 
methods of teaching the Deaf. 
I presume you would not be here 
if you did not have expertence 
in this work or if not experience, 
then Interest. I am a great be- 
Hever in getting books into the 
children’s hands as early a8 pos~ 
sible. I was delighted a few weeks 
ago’when’a second year class of 
six year olds demanded that 
thelr teacher ask me for books. 
‘They had plenty of lovely books 
—single copies—which they 
greatly enjoyed but what they 
wanted was a set of readers like 
‘Yhe class across the hall. I pro- 
duced several sets, Marjorie 
Hardy's Little Book, Sally and 
Billy, The Little Chart, A Picture 
Book for Jerry and Jane and 
others, Everytime I go into he 
classroom they want to show me 
how Well they can read from 
them. We use, of course, all the 
Reading Readiness books. From 
second year on we use Curriculm 
Foundation Series, The Crabtree 
series, The Easy Growth in 
Reading series and others, The 
Pre Primers are usually the least 
Suitable of the series but the 
teachers make reading sllps to 
use with them It would take the 
rest of the afternoon to give you 
the names of the books we use 
for supplementary reading.. A 
wide spread on each level is the 
alm. We have a splendid lot of 


\ 


’ 


Po 


‘Teaching deaf children to use 
books is a difficult thing but it 
dividends. By beginning 
early in’ their schoot life they 
can use the readers and texts 
authorized for Public Schools. 
‘This is done throughout the 
school. 


‘The use of slides, film strips 


intendent to give me a summary 
of testa used and will be glad to 
pive it later if there is time. He 

given me in detail the 


cational work. 
Gur difficulty is to get 


¢ ’ 

rev oppormunity for higher ed- 
ucation is open to them but they 
do not avail themselves of the 
privilege. The reason for this 
might well be investigated. 


Pupils who are not able” to 
make normal progress take a 
simplified course which carries 
them along through senlor school 
to graduation with a year ot 
special vocational work. To this 
type of pupil T think the res!- 
dential school renders very val- 
uable service. It takes patience 
and skill to sult the work to their 
Umitations and at the same 


. 


where there is discord in the 
famlly—In’ sbme cases” where 
parents are separated, In others 
where the conduct ‘of parents 
ig detrimental to the moral. 
welfare of the children. 

Every pupil has an, hour of 
religious instruction on Sunday 
morning. All teachers “are. re- 
quired to teach on Sunday 80 
classes are small and. well 
organized. Following Sunday 
school the pupils who are old 
enough attend church services 
in the city. - They are divided 
into different denominational 
groups with a teacher in charge 
of each group. They enjoy going 
to church and are not at all 
pleased when weather condi- 
tions are such that they cannot 
go. They enjoy their contacts 
with the church people, the 
young people's group, the Sun- 
day schoo! children. They feel at 
home and there is ‘nothing 
strange or awkward about their 
participation in the church 
services. It gives the people in 
the chigch an opportunity to 
know deaf children and to 
realize there 1s nothing pecullar 
about them. They are just nice, 
well behaved children as they 


given on Sunday afternoon by 
visiting clergymen and by the 
showing of filmx of a religious 
nature, Instruction is also given 
by teachers and clergymen to 
prepare children for: church 
membership. 

‘The vocational work of the 
school was disrupted daring the 

‘you - know: 


r 
Force. For’ three yeara we 
carried on in the city. Accom- 
modation was lmited and our 
enrolment was reduced by a 
third, We were not able to Keep 
Pupils over sixteen and there 
‘was"no “Toom~ for--vocational 
equipment. Neither were there 
vocational teachers as most of 
them were in war services. We 
moved back to our school in 
Beptember 1944 and with the 
return of our teachers from the 
services vocational work was 
Te-organized, but much can 
and must be done to improve it, 
At the present time, printing, 


time have them take pride in 


their accomplishments. 

‘Two other groups of children 
benefit greatly from a residen- 
tal school (1) Children from 
homes where there {s extreme 
poverty, shiftlessness and ignor- 
ance, (2) Children from homes 


being taught to boys and sew- 
ing, cooking,’ typing, beauty 
culture and laundry ‘work to 
girls. “| 
(Concluded in next issue) 


senior Class, Using 


SPEECH READING AND 
_ HOW IT GROWS 


(Continued trom Page 1) 


Group Hearing Aid 


‘THE UNKNOWN NORTH 
(Continued from Page 2) 
quantities of fish, fur and game, 
promising evidence of precious 
and economic minerals, 
numberless lakes and streams, 
‘and potential power beyond 
measure. The most striking 
discovery, because ‘least, ex- 
pected, was the 16,000,000 acre 
(25,000 Sq. miles) Great Clay 

Belt to the far north. 

But it was the landsecker’s 
excursion of 28th May, 1901, 
that finally tipped the scales in 
favour ‘of the North. ‘The 
government decided to clinch 
the question by getting “the 
ublased verdict of veterans of 
the soll. To this end they 
planned and engineered 8 free 
excursion to the North, open to 
bona fide farmers and rural 
leaders. One hundred and 
atxty-two husky hopefuls from 
swine Aa he hema areeh tas 


‘a whole-souled welcome from 
the Httle colony marooned In 


the woods. Hotels--were—un- 
known in that struggling com- 
munity. For shelter, an 


id 
first taste of pioneering, for 
Nature opened her food-gates 
in the clouds and turned the 
new-made bush roads into 
quagmires. Both, horses and 
farm wagons were nearly buried 
in the bog-holes. But the 
viaitors were undaunted. They 
caught the real ploneer spirit 
and « on. 

After a five days’ survey, they 
returned home, the proud pos- 
sessors of a hundred and twen~ 
ty-five homestead certificates to 
prove thelr faith in the North. 
‘They were armed os well with 
direct facts and figures from the 
settlers which added weight to 
‘their argument. Needless'to say. 
they were also weighted down 
with visible souvenirs. of the 
soll to prove the clinging quality 
of Timlekaming clay, They were 
warm in thelr commendation of 
the quality of both soll and 
settlers. 

Remembering thelr long, tire- 
some trip of two days into and 
two: days out of that land they 
pleaded, on behalf of the 
settlers, for 2 direct rail con- 
nection with the South to re- 
place the round-about rail and 
Ottawa River route. As a result, 


the scales tipped the other way 
though with 


But the yeas had it and a bil the ground and ate them.” She 
was passed aut the can forgive him for confusing 
bullding ,of a “colonization” “some apples” and “some 


Ps helpful in this difficulty. 
Froni Two Thousand Miles of he teacher’ says, short sen- 


Gold. some true and some 
Stewart, Toronto, Ont. 


HOW IT BEGAN 


In the early days of printing with Uttle children, the teacher 
: ‘of. the. work was dane-by . such as: “A bird 
room is still the “ ¥ 
fas “aisles.” A case of type is Speech Reading for Under- 
called a, “font” because holy Lanegan 
water fonts were used as type Here let me emphasize the 


still the “hell box” and the 
prentice is a “devil” in addition 
there are hundreds of words like 


a 
i 


took from the Latin they 
co accustomed to using. 
—Canadaink. 


He 
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Mr. CAREY ROE, OBE. 

QB. inthe ¢ Honours 

; recen exercise, {t involves 

oe and this recognition anility to read lips, 

crowns a life-time of devoted remember and to 

service on behalf of the Deaf. it we 

His father was the first Princi- to write correctl: 

pal of the Royal Institution for continulty the funny 
wot 


: 


not o1 
but 
use 
were 
an 
the Deaf at Derby, so that he 


If we were 


took his B.A. degree at Birmaing- ‘or would we de- 
ham University. Mr. Carey Roe cide we did not care to hear any 
Deetme “Headmaster of the more? 

Royal Institution at Derby in ana! 

1920, and haa achieved great tne’ pu bef trieet 


1930-31, and Editor of The guage form, 

‘Teacher of the Deaf for 25 years. oo oe 
He Is Chairman of the Joint 
Examination Board (of the 
CAC. and C.C.MDD.) and Vice- 
Chairman of the NLD. Long 
may he continue with us. 


—Ephphatha, England. peats it word for 


language, using as his own, 


exercise where he chooses from 
among many actual pictures 
the one which Ilustrates what 
he sees on the teacher's lips. I 
have in mind a large chart 
holding as many. as sixteen 
pictures of babies, all doing 


, Say with considerable rapldity: 


“Show me a picture of 2 baby 
drinking milk,” “Show me a 
baby sitting on the floor, “Show 
me a baby with his thumb in 
his mouth,” ete. the children 
pointing in turn to each picture 
described. The pictures were 
well colored and attractive, and 
while the sentences were rather 


long rere spoken, beth 
pupils. = bo .. difficulty -- 
matching ‘what they saw ‘on ‘ber 


lips with what they saw on the 
chart. It required some 


Teasoning. it provided a means 
of 


the words invoked, “and it 


. aroused great enthusiasm. The 


next. chart was one of little boys, 


the next, little girls, and the 
Hext, both girls and boys, many 
of whom were doing the same 
things. About this last chart, 
the teacher: might say, “Show 
me a boy eating an apple,” and 
she might say, “Show me a girl 
eating an apple.” And great 
would be the pride of the one 
who knew which she said. 

When a teacher puts up 
charts like these before her 
class, it Is just like saying to a 
child who can hear, “Come, let's 
look at this prétty book.” Soon 
she. will be able to tell a short 
story and ask the children to 
choose a picture that illustrates 
it, and presently she will find 
herself sitting down with real 
story books: Little Black Sambo, 
Peter Rabbit, The Gingerbread 
Boy, telling the stories to her 
class to their joy and to her own 
satisfaction in their ability to 
read speech and to take delight 
in ih, 

‘The pleasure and profit of 
conversational speech reading 
is often neglected and some- 
times lost, in favor of the old 
familiar routine of dictated 
nouns, sentences and para- 
graphs, ‘These are often a real 
task, and because they involve 
the use of correct are 
often approached with distaste 
and a real sinking of the heart. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


READING AND 
HOW IT GROWS 
{Continued from Page 7) 


understand a Uttle more each 


say, “One reason our children 


‘The Road That Leads to 
Language 

Little children will be better 
lip readers if they consider 
speech the only form of com- 
munication. If 9 hurried or 
impatient mother or teacher 
ever substitutes a hasty gesture, 
the child will always be looking 


for and walting for that pleture- 2nd 


element of time, the time we give 
him, is important! Take the time 


to go with him to the kitchen ~ 
and show him the glass of water, 


still asking the question, and the 
chances are, that the next 
time asks him if he 
wants some water, he will know 
what is sald. Guard your hands: 
they are so much more-atten- 
tion provoking than your lips. 
‘We are often entirely uncon- 
scious of them, but be sure the 
Uttle deaf child is not. It is not 
a bad idea for a teacher of deaf 
children to form the habit of 
keeping her hands loosely folded 
in her lap, or if that does not 
insure her control of them, she 
might sit on them. If gestures 
‘are offered, they will become a 
permanent crutch, if not a sub- 
atitute for speech reading. They 
are the easy way to communi- 
cation. It is not, however, the 
road that leads to language, nor 
to living in the world with nor- 
~mal people. 


The Road That Leads to Pridi 

‘The question 1s often asked: 
“Do: the, children read each 
other's lis?” Deaf children, like 
nearly all the world, follow the 
Mne* of least resistance. Signs 
are to them what water ls to a 


duck, and they take to them just 
as readily. One sign will put 


across an idea that it would re- 
quire time ‘and effort to express 
in and the only. thing 
that will hold a deaf boy or- girl 
to a language standard is his 


_ ‘The teacher who comes in with, : 
“Let me tell you what I saw,” or 


T once heard a superintendent 


people, absorbed in conversation, to cdme to years of discretion to 


last. child- confused, bewildered, 

—— 30 that’. not the slightest idea of looking 
may the has at anyone's lips, She never had 
pt its form and meaning. looked at Ups, and any attempt 
aren advance ti Ooo ed inpatence,” abe 

perplexed impat ; 
subjects should ived in a little world of her awn: 
thing in the schoolroom in. 


experi bringing 
various kinds. He must. 
it as a competitive skill, 


Hy 


must. never be con- 

93 a-subject by Itself, @ 5 

hap ages correctly. One day, 
wrote on the board some! 


iene 
He 


ful, who, one Gere ite mean Det talk 
ways vre. tome; I can’ what you say.” 
sa oo the teacher wrote, 


£3 S286 


union of graduates of an 
school for the deaf. All 
noon the alumnae were 


? 


silent met 
the legitimate method, ac- 
In from all parts of the cqunt ted and. used by teachers 
walking up and down in groups, adults, deaf children are 
catching up on pest personal not going to adopt. the more 
personal of communtca- 
it 


il 
2g 
z 


: 
i 


ize that the more difficult - 
road fs the one that leads to the 
richer reward in terms.of tan- 
guage. literature. and member- 
a world of hearing™ 


could ester 


Hy 
i 


i 
eFeabee 
ee 


fhe still hears-a Uttle and the resourcefulness, purposs and 
he learned to read faith of his teacher. E 


por" World! Weary” Aaa” 


It would be a pleasant. task, 


longer heard 4 
mger anyone say any- struggle from the world of hu- 
_One-ot_the_happlest. ways_of thing, he-may have ceased_to._man intercourse. The desire to 
encouraging little deaf children try to be part of the world. but be of no trouble to anyone, to 
to talk to one another is to allow he knows what it means to talk escape belng screamed at, to 
them to play school. There and be talked to, I shall always avaid the impatience of those 
never was a child who didn't remember the gallant little who try again and agaln to make 
Jove to play school, and if stand- seven-year-old, just deafened by them hear, a shrinking from be- 
ing their mates in corners and meningitis, who ran eagerly In- “coming conspicuous, bring them * 
dealing out discipline form a to the school office saying “I to a state of resigned hopeleas- 
large part of thelr unsupervised have come to college to learn to ness, from which it is often 
program, they nevertheless find hear with my eyes!” How difficult to rouse them. It is not 
other exercises delightful. ~If steadfastly she held to her in- easy to develop their confidence; 
one Yhild ts privileged to hold tention, never saying that she faith does not.come as easily to 
the basket of toys in his lap and did not see us that time, but troubled and world-weary adults 
ask the other thildren to show always that she did not hear as it does to little children. But 
him the toys'as he speaks their what we said. Ina very short their joy ls something to see and 
names, he will be perfectly hap- time she never failed to “hear” never forget, when they find 
py, and the other children will whatever anyone sald to her. _—that there Is still a way for them 
be equally delighted to redd the Not all deafened children to “hear.” T carry with me a 
‘words pti wing . show that spirit. Discourage- picture of the shining face of a 
ert site seen the bale ment and depression often ride totally deaf, middle-aged house- 
in turn, He'ts willing to bow the hearts of alder boys and keeper, who sald, after a series 
when the teacher tells hinr is recently become deaf. It of lip reading lessons, “I went 
bow, but how much more gladly needs patience and understand- to a church sociable last night. 
} them back toa high I had never expected to go toone 
of self-confidence and again, but I had a good time!” 
Bhe was able to mingle with her 
own kind again. 
New Habits ‘That is the supreme gift that 
Not all children, even if they speech reading offera the deat 
heard and talked have any com- person, young or old: the ability, F 
reading. I to mingle with people to be com- : 


repeats it to the 
him, C turns and repeats 


= ws 


Sassen 


The Public Residential 
School For The Deaf 
by MISS: CATHERINE, FORD 
(Continued from Cctober Issue) 
We have a newly equipped 
Home Economics" room with 
the most up-to-date unit kit- 
chens and s complete apartment 
* for practice which we think ts 
rretty nearly perfect. We hope 
{t will be an incentive to the 
girls to learn the necessary 
aXills of homemaking and en- 
able them to contribute to the 
welfare of thelr homes and 
families as well as prepare them 
for jobs. | 
‘We are very badly in need of 
a new Vocatonal building. Like 
many other schools we feel there 
js much to learn from army, 
navy, aod alr-force education 
es when men had to be 
trained in a Imited time for a 
vast number, of jobs. ~ 
issue of the 
Deal is an arti 


Deaf.” It shows how we are 


fearning from war time tech- 
niques. May X. quote: “During 
my war service I became con- 
vinced of the value of psycho- 
logiesl methods used in assess- 
ing the suitability of recruits 
for the various trades and 
different: kinds-of-work-in-the 
prmy. These psychological tech- 
niques. have been applied 
alrendy with, effectiveness in 
the advice. on careers given to 
hearing children .on leaving 
school in Birmingham. It was 
proved beyond any. measute of 
doubt that ch'idren receiving 
puidance based an psycho- 
lovical methods were placed in 
work for which they were better 
suited and with which they 
were better satisfied than those 
whose advice was given along 
normal lines.’ 

‘The question teachers of the 
deaf oust anrwer ‘is, “Can 
these methods be appropriately 
used in the satisfactory place- 
ment of dent children in civil- 
jen life” Having interviewed 
ix thousand army recruits and 
rurervised the appliction of 
Intelligence and aptitude tests 
with subsequent interpretation, 
I state wih confidence that 
these methods may be success- 
fully and profitably applied to 
the deaf and in my opinion this 
is a far more tmoortant ques~ 
tion than that of trade training. 

In any deaf school, residen- 
tial or otherwise Trade Training 
ean only be given in a limited 
number of trades.—We must 
recognize that the field of jobs 
oren to the Deas is not 80 limit- 
ed as Js widely held. The handi- 
can of deafness 1s a bar only in 


a Umited sphere and-consists - 


chiefly in a lack of vocabulary 


or in:Jobs where speech and 


PHE CANADIAN 


hove the requisite aptitudes 
and .temperamental qualities. 
‘What is most essential 1s that 
employment officers should be 
equipped with complete parti-. 
evlors not only. regarding the 
boy's educgtional attainments 


but also of interests and abi- 
lity to undertake certain jobs.” 

I wish I might take thme to 
quote the whole of this article 
{t Ss so pertinent to our immedi- 
ate problems. . 

I asked our Vocational Guid- 
ance teacher to give me a 
statement of bis findings con- 
certilng jobs and of the work he 
is doing at our school to pre- 
pare the pupils for jobs. 

Fact 1.—In a recent survey 
by the U8. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of 40 major 
inddstries it was found that 


the—job training. Nine percent 
required no previous tralning 
to reach maximum productivity; 
60% required less than a week; 
11% less than a month. * 
> Fact 2: In a recent survey of 
seventy-six of the larger cor- 
porations of the United States 
it-was--found -that-the-average 
turn-over of employees was 
5.8% or approximately 4000 
people. The reasons for discharge 
were: . 

Lack of Specific skilis—10.1% 

Detictency in Character 

traits—89.9% 


‘These defictencles included care- 
lessness, non-cooperation, laz- 
iners, unnecessary absence, dis~ 
honesty, lack of loyalty and 
others, a 

Fact 8: The late Henry. Ford 
is quoted as saying, “Give me a 
youth with good work habits and 
T will make him a master me- 
chante in a very short ime.” 

So it would appear that the 
most necessary. part of our Vo- 
cational Tra'ning rrogram Jn 
school is the establishment of 
rood work habits for all fobs 
rather then specific tra‘ning 
fer a specific job. 

‘This ls exactly what the Voz- 
ational Tratning-program at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
aims to do. Space forbids a de- 
tailed account of the program. 
Buffice it to say that there cre 
twelve shops and the course ex- 
tends over period of seven 
years. The first three years rro 
‘devoted to an exploratory course 
in which all punils spend some 
time in all the shops in rotation 
During the last four years pupils 
receive srecific training in one 
or two trades where they have 


Guidance which extends over 
four years. This course Is divid- 
ed into four parts. Part 1 stre.s- 
es character training and good 
‘work habits, Part 2 deals with 
every-day business procedure. 
Part 3 includes blographic study 
of successful men and women. 
Part 4 deals with occupations, 
job analysis and the present day 
employment situation. 

‘We cannot hope to keep pace 
with the rapidly changing pro- 
ceases of modern industry. While 
specific skills and aptitudes are 
not’ neglected the wider the 
training the less likelthood there 
is of fitting a square peg into a 
round hole. 


tonatres to 106 puptls who had 
left school between and Including 
1940—1945, He received 64 re- 
plies—34 from females and 30 
from males; 8 were returned 
the remaining 34 were unansw- 
‘ered. Wages rece!ved by females 
varied from $9.00 a week 
$80.00 with an average of $19.92, 
‘Wages received by males varied 
from $18.00 to $59.00 per week 
with an average of $29.50. 12 
males and 19 females had been 
assisted in securing jobs by The 
National Society for The Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing. 

‘The wide variety of jobs listed 
in his questionaire bears out the 
contention of Mr. P. Gaskill In 
this article that “The handicap 
of deafness is a bar to employ- 
ment only In a limited sphere.” 

MALES: Glove cutter, !roner, 
rubker worker, cloth finisher, 
lumber piler, spinner, spare 
parts clerk, moulder, auto as- 
sembly worker, welder, truck 
driver, electrician, profilm cut~ 
ter. ert screen worker, tool- 
maker, brush maker, Hnotype 
operator, farmer, candy maker. 

FEMALES: Laundress, spin- 
ner, paper cup maker, card- 
board box maker, power ma- 
chine operator, hat trimmer, 
glove maker, jewelry factory 
worker, wrapper. house maid, 
book keeper, house wife, typist, 
rresser, machine tender, dupll- 
cate machine operator, filing 
clerk. 

Extra curricular activities are 
under the directidn of two very 
capable teachers, one for the 
girls and one for the boys, These 
teachers take over after school 
and carry on during the evening. 
‘They are on duty on Saturday 
mornings also. 


turned into two gymnasiums, 
‘one for the g’rts and one fer the 
boys so that when weather {3 not 
suitable for outdoor games they 
may carry on with Indoor act- 
ivities, 


Instruction 1s given in all 
kinds of games and sports, in 
track and fleld activities in folk’ 
dancing in sosial dancing and 
other forms of social recreation. 


The pupils are divided into 
groups of intramural compet-- 
itions in suck games as bass- 
ball, rugby, basketball, hockey, 
badminton, handball, tennis etc. 
‘They have thelr own field day 
and enter’ali events with enth- 
usiasm. 


‘They have thelr place in local 
school. leagues for baseball, 
rugby. basketball and. hockey. 
‘They have their piace also in 
this district of the Central Ont- 
tro Secondary Schools Assoc- 
{ation and compete in the 

0. 8. 8,.A. field day. We have 

: pic, 

events, This year our girls won 
the Junior Basketball Champton- 
ship for this, district of ‘the 
©. 0.3.8. A comneting ageinst 
5 High Schools and Collegiates 
of the district. 


In games and sports deafness 


to {sno handicap The deaf and 


hearing meet on an equal foot- 


-{ng.-The-School-has turned-out—_—-—____—. 


some fine athletes. 


Games and Sports give the 
Deaf a splendid opportunity for 
contacts with hearing people 
which are of preat value to them 
during vacations and in after 
school days. A good athlete is 
soon piven recognition in nis 
ewn, community. 


In spite of all the training and 
advantages the Ontario Resi- 
dential School for The Deaf has 
to offer there are a number of 
children In the province ‘who 
have not received adequate 
training. They are (1) Pupils 
who enter school too late and 
cannot stay long enough to 
Acquire all that the school has. 
to offer. (2) Behaviour problems 
who cannot settle down to 
school routine and: so+do not 
complete their training. (3) A 
few who do not have the mental 
ability to absorb training. 44) 
Children who lose time because 
parents cannot reconcile them- 
selves to having them away 
from home. (5) Good pup- 
ils, who in thelr senior years be- 
xin to find school restrictions 
irksome, and who have the urge 
to go to work before they finish 
thelr training only to find later 
that they are not properly equij 
ped to hold Jobs. The school us- 
ually gets the blame for this. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Excerpts From Dr. 
Coughlins First Report 
in 1907 


having no prev! 

opinfons or pretudices, my one 
only object being to find out and 
adopt the system that exper- 
fence had shown to be the most 

satistactory as to results. 
though in previous” reports 
the differences between the var- 
fous methods have been defined, 
it might be well to briefly 
recapitulate in order that what 
follows might be the better 
understood. The various meth- 
- ods of teaching have been 
classified Sas’ the Oral, the 
Manual, the Auricular and the 
Combined. With the Manual is 
sometimes: associated what 1s 

called Articulation work. 
First, as to the difference be- 
tween Articulation and Oralism. 


‘An oral class is one in whicti the Part 


teacher conducts his recitations 
chiefly by, speech, the pupils 
receiving their instruction by 
reading, the teacher's lps and 
themselves responding orally. 
‘The class remains continually in 
the oral teacher's charge—tt is, 
in fact, one of the regular 
classes of the school, but taught 
all the subjects in the manner 


be 
i 


E 
g 
i 


rel 
oF eeaea 


‘The Auricular 
plicable only to such pupils as 
have a sufficient amount . of 
hearing to enable them to 
understand what is sald to them 
either with the unalded voloe 


“or by the help of some mechan~ 


ical device, one chief purpose 


hard-of-hearing. 


‘The term? Combined Metiiad, 
1s. somewhat ambiguous. By 
some it is to describe 
schools where part of the pupils 


term 
able. It is not a method of in- 
struction but a term descrip- 


indicated above, varied of All 


‘course, as in hearing schools, by 
written recitations. 

By Articulation is meant 
something quite different from 
this. In a school where articpla- 
tion is employed, ‘the pupils 
receive their instruction in the 
various subjects of study in 

classes and conduct 


to a greater or lese extent. A 
selected number of pupils, how- 


ever teaching of speech was at- 
tempted should be given in oral 
classes, as above defined and 


_ would be a very easy one. 


But a much more important 
question at once arises, and 
that is, ‘which method . will 
produce the best” educative 
result? These pupjils come to 
school to get an education— 
to gain facility in the use of 
and to aequire such 
knowledge as will enable them 
to attain the highest possible 
degree of happiness and success 
in Hfe. This is the final test, the 
decisive consideration. Power 
of speech would be of little uze 
to a child unless he possessed 8 
sufficient knowledge of language 
forms to enable him to express 
himself intelligently. Just here 
is where the arivocates of the 
two systems join issue, each 
claiming the superiority of thelr 
in this regard. Among 


use of correct language and col- 
loquial idiems evinged the 
pupils in the oral classes. It is 
generally considered that if the 
deaf child acquires enough lan- 
guage to make himself under- 
stood by hearing people, it is as 
much as can be expected or 


in our High Schools. 
conclusion that I could arrive 
at was that orallsm was the 


“preferable, {0 

then the orally taught pupils 

would have just as good an 
man 


tage, indeed. : 
‘As to vocalization, while many 
of the semi-mute and semi-deaf 
scarcely, 


must be admitted 
totally deaf children ever learn 
to modulate their yo! 


understood, when accustom 
it, by the'r families, intimate 
associates and fellow-workmen, 
and this is a very real advan- 
tase and help to them. And 
even the sentimental side of the 
avestion is well worthy of con- 
sideration, for it may readily be 
ceived that, when a -child, 


his Ife, 
from school and utters for the 
first time the words “mother.” 
“father,” etc., Its volce, however 
imperfect it may be, will to its 

loved ones be the 
music that ever greeted thelr 

ears. 

‘As L have already said, a large 
majority ofeducators of the 
ral teaching’ 


able portion of the deaf and 
should be an important feature 
in the curriculum of every 
school, Opinions, however differ 
as to what proportion can ‘be 


should be attempted yt maj- 
ority of the pupils in the more 
advanced oral classés that I 


successfully so taught. In some 
(Continued on Page 7) 


T shot for one dollar. We didn’t 


Page 3 


Soosoooneevooesooroooorers T had $2.00 to spend at the Falr. there at eleven o'clock. We had 
Dane oraats ‘Cummings. I walked . a grand time on our trip. I had 
* Intermediate School We ee tion Denomnine. Chasles Senior School ‘seen the Falls on a former visit 


during the daytime but never in 
UAAOPEPALIALLOLELEEAD, 10.6 evening, 7 


SENIOR LANGUAGE ning ta Bowman - 4A Sr. 

_ (@. Matoney) pesiks 

A Day At Toronto Exhibition . At Camp 
‘On the 26th of August when On August 20th, Nettle and T 


ica riding Jn # trai, We y was in Toronto for my vaca- went to the Camp Ahshunyoong 
3 saw a German dog, It was WS. tion, Dorothy O'Nelll's dad took in ‘West Sutton near Lake 

a , Her’ and me to the Canadian Simcoe. Mrs, Lambert took us 
told us'to go to 8 Wationar Exhibition in the there In her car. We stayed with 
the cows in the barn. We #4W Torning, Be left us there so fifty girls and ten leaders for two 
‘many big cows. We went to the Ye went by ourselves and looked weeks. We had joined the "Can 


the 
chickens, I saw'@ pony. & donkey, 


cows, a fox and of 
baehrarg rode.on a ride-o- 
plane. Some of ‘us went to see. 
the house. 1 went to see 
ft twice. I bought pop'corn, ice 
cream and candy floss, We saw 
some small children riding on 
train. We came-home at 


barn and saw the horses. T pet~ rything 
ted a baby seat ieee ae He St was my abet beg ar 
cute, anothe! 

Tad cow igh ang sheep. Went ited to see tThe Bt 
to m tent. I saw’movies for ON€ race that we entered was the 
cent. I tried to win some money imfanufacturing Building” 
‘for twenty cents. Aman gart Te Where there were many different 
some candy floss. came typewriters, materials from 
at four o'clock. France, new fashioned clothes, 
E Mario Micetick, 34 pictures and so many other 


adian Girls In Training” before’ 
‘There are eleven cabins for: 
sleeping, three, leaders’ cabins 
and one large dining-room. 
Nettle, five girls and I lived In 
No. 3. cabin which ts called 
“Banatam.” 

Every morning we saluted 
the fag when we sang the camp 
Song. Then we read the Holy 


four o'clock. We liked the fair 
very much, —Robert Reld 2A. 


. My Class 


My Visit at the Falr 


skate: dark: 5 y- bumped ~ the 
—Billy Hemphill, 24. wall. The girls were afrald and 
—— a boy said, “Get away". 
Our Class One boy pushed me and 
My class 1s Grade 3A. There the girls, I bought ice-cream 
are thirteen children in -my dipped in chocolate. I could not 
Glass. There are seven girls and find Mr, Stratton but T met 
fix boys. Our names are: Jim Billy Munroe and ask him 
Harris, David Elliott, Billy Hab- where Mr. Stratton was. He 
kirk, Peter. Ktym,_Joyce Rath, pointed, to him. I found Mr. 
Trene Laney, Claudette Gravelle, Stratton. He told me that i 
‘Mary Chong, Dorothy McArthur, must take care of the little boys, 
Eleanor Prokopski, Joyce M¢ Mr, Cunningham told me to be 
. Pherson and I. careful. , We went to sce ‘the 
We have seven teachers. Our Farni Me“hines nd saw trucks, 
teachers names are: Mr. Strat- threshing machines, cart 
ton, Biss Van Allen, Miss Rush, trailers, fire trucks. Jeeos and 
Yi wannamaker, Mr. ‘Clare, many, many machins. Then we 
Me cummings and Miss Cass. went to tr horse har to see 


. Cummings teaches History. Y saw a tig tinck heavy bull. I 
tire. Gwannamaker ‘teaches Lan- thought he weighed about two 


Nature Study. Miss Rush where Bill Lidkea’ was. Emer- 
feecues Geosapey, ‘and Mr,.son and I went to find 
Stratton teaches Manual Train- Bill but’we could not find him. 


around the wall best. 
—Jimmle McApline 4A. 


An Accident 


‘On Sunday morning we go to Sunday we were coming home 
1 and go to church ‘from church. ‘We saw o bad car 
Se aceldent. A milk truck ran into 


Gowntown, eter De Rose, 3A. a tree. The man was hurt very 
fone batily. He dled at the hospital 
Belleville Falr that day. The truck was all 


smashed up. We think that the 
man went to sleep. 


—Howerd House 4A. 


of 4 


‘On the afternoon of Bept- 
ember 23rd the pupils went to 
the Belleville Fair, We went free. 


Things tbat I don't remember Bible and had Camp Worship. 
the names of everything. Then We swam twice or three times 
we \went to another bullding dally in Lake Simcoe. 

Wide we had lunch. After eat- Every noon we had good food, 


‘Two hearing girls came in there the Camp Songs ‘which were 
and I recognized one of them. interesting and funny, we 
Bo I told Dorothy that I knew tought some bars and got our 
that girl and Dorothy knew her, mail. We rested in our cabins 
too. They came-from Campbell- for an hour. We put on our 
ford where the O. 8. D. girls bathing sults early because each 
played basketball sometimes. of us had work to do. Nettle sev- 
They were amazed to meet us at en girls and I worked at handi- 
the "Ex" and we ell burst into craft. I made two pairs of ear-. 
laughter. Then we all went to- rings with different colours 
gether to the fair all afternoon and a brooch for myself. Then 
we went swimming in the lake 


Ta 

ix , aan din deep’ water. 
the fair for awhile, Dorothy won very evening afer supper we 
a prize, a nice Panda bear. What piayed different sports. At 8.30 
a lucky girl she was! We met we sat on our blankets on the 
two deaf girls named Rose proynd beside the campfires. 
Chupik and Alma Allin ther? semet'mes we wore the blankets 
and we chatted with them for jixe Indians and eight girls 
a few minutes, At supper time danced Indian dances round 
we left for home. At Dundas esch of the eight campfires. 


Btreet we got off the street car We laughed very hard because 


one rode'on the bus porn We ‘they were funny dances. 
enjoyed ourselves so much al 

ca eet naL T think I ,,Netie and I left camp on Aug. 
will go back next. year, 


. Lambert's car. Ali the girls and 
—Marjorie Swayne, ten Jeaders left the camp on 
Graduating Class. Aug. 30 in the morning. ‘They 
a went away in two buses. We 
A Trip to Niagara Falls = iss the camp very much be- 
In the morning of July 26th, cause we had a nice holiday 
my family and I left for a trip there, 
to Niagara Fails, On the way to Barb; - 
Laat area une Barbara Weller - 4A ‘Br. 
cle’s and aunt’g place. Then my 
covsins, two brothers, and I 


A Picnic Supper 


Ing, we went to the washroom. the same as here. After singing . 


29, We returned home in Mr. - 


roe in my uncle’s car and my 
parents, cousin’s parents, aunt 
and my grandmother went in 
my father's comfortable car. 
When it was time for dinner, 
we stopped at the Jordan Lake 
for Junch. After that ,we travel- 
led on the Queen Elizabeth 
Highway. Then we stopped at 


ed Niagara-on-the-Lake to see the 


fort that was very old. 

After visiting at Niagata-on- 
the-Lake, we noticed there were 
many forts there because long, 
long ago the Americans fought 
against the, British. I enloyed 


On Saturday August 23, my 
Aunt Olive Meyer phoned my 
mother about golrg to a pienic, 
At 1.05 p.m. my mother, two sls- 
ters, one brother and I got 
ready. My s'ster Berni-e saw my 
aunt coming to the house. She 
shook hands with my family 
and kissed them. We left at 2.30 
p.m, and my aunt Olive drove 
us from Uxbridge to grandma 
home in Zephyr. My grandma 
kissed us and shook hands with 
us, She was very happy to sez us 
again, 

Grandma, gave us balls for 


. Seeing them very much as T had, Fving croduet T played 1 we 


never seen them before. 

We arrived at Ningara Falls 
about five o'clock and had our 
lunch’ there, We stayed there 
‘until evening. The Niagara Falls 
looked lovely when the coloured 
lights shone on them. We left 


my sisters, brother and a friend. 

My aunt and grandma made 
cake, sandwiches, different 
kinds of cookies and other food 
for a plenic supper in the 
evening. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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progress in school ‘the © accom: 
plishmenta of the older. boy are 
worthy of apecial mention.; 
James, with only 30% hearing, 
completed the work of Grade 
‘XM or Middle School in 1946 and 
obtained standing as’ follows: 
Engilsh composition, C: English 
Uterature. ‘0; modern 
2nd; geometry, 3) 


Qnd; Latin authors, 1st; Latin 


lety ,composition, 1st; 


standing on the nine papers: 
Englfsh composition, .C; English 
Uterature; C: algebra, C: geom- 
etry, C; botany. 3rd; zoghogy, 
Ist; chemistry, 2nd; German au- 


“thors, 3rd; German composition, 


March, 1946, The Ontario 
received 8 


dollars to 
Church for 
Yocated in-the City of ‘Torontg 
‘When the cheque was rece! 
from the executor of the estate 
it was decided that a suitable 
pleture should be purchased and 
a plaque attached showing the 
name of the-donor, the late 
‘Mary Jane Hanna. 
‘The Superintendent » visited. 
the Laing Art Galleries, Toronto 
recently and met the young art- 


st Mbit of pletures in the gal 
jingle Dahlias” 


possible. 
‘The story of Miss Hart's a- 
chievements appears on this 
page. 


The Atkinsons 


James Atkinson, 20 years of 
age and his brother Robert, 18 
years of 
Schoo! for the Deaf recently. 
‘These boys, deaf from birth, 

uated from the Clarke 
Behool for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and are now 
attending one of the collegiate 
institutes in Ontario While both 
boys are making satisfactory 


‘Miss Kathleen Hart, who had 


age. visited the Ontario * 


Ist. 
(NB. — 1st — 75% to songs 


Queen's University, 

next September. 
James-and Robert use speech 
": pnt 


our pupils, many of whom are 
capable of proceeding to second- 

schools after graduating 
from the OSD. To do this. 


Dr. Leonard M. Eistad in bis 1n- 
augural address delivered at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. in April at the time of his 
installation as President sald, 
“Very_few-schools. for the deaf 
have full and accredited’ high 
school courses. At best most re- 
aidential schools for the deaf, 
parochial and private as well as 
public, do well"to carry their 
students through the equivalent 
of tenth. grade work.” 

‘This has been the practice for 
many years at the Ontraio’ 
School ‘for the Deaf. and hence 
our pupils on graduation " are 
prepared to continue \pelr stud- 
fes in Ontario secondary schools, 
either academic or vocational”, ~ 


Association Meeting 


‘The first meeting of the Tea~ 
cher's Association for the school 
year 1947-48 was ‘held in the 
Assembly Room’ on Wednesday 
afternoon, . October 29th. The 
members enjoyed tea arranged 
by Miss Cass and her ‘social 
committee. 


‘Migs O'Connor gave the report 


* of, the Nominating Committee. 


‘The officers are as follows: 
Honorary President—Mr, W. 
Morrison. 
Hon. President and Member of 
the Executive—Miss C, Ford. 
Past President—Miss Cass. 
\President—Miss Maloney. 
‘Vice President—Miss Burnside. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Bre-_ 
thour. “ 
New. business was discussed 
‘and the meeting was adjourned. 


a 


ow- of Kathleen M. Hart of London, _ me privately.”” 


the ‘front ranks: 
artists. 


* Curie -~ The Tersats Ghose and Mail 


Girl Conquers Handicap Wins Acclaii for Art 
‘Today is a big day in the Ife Payne kindly consented to tytor 


exhibition 


Qnt. Her: first public 


. way f0 i 
of Canadian: pert 1s concerned. 

‘There ‘isn't, anything much a ta ake explained 
unusual about. a budding new ,oont many long hours on’ 
painter making her first PUBLIC Home-made walker in our-back 


appearance, until. you consider. 
the fact that Kathleen Hart 
was born without hands and 
without feet, 

Miss Hart’s exhibition. inclu- 
des’ 32 paintings, not one of 
which falls short of contempo- 
rary artistic standards. Her full 
collection: is described ‘as “an 
artistic miracle of our age” by 
her firet and only. teacher Gor- 
don Payne, O8A, of Toronto. 
By the layman’s standards, her 
works are truly astounding. 

GQ. Blair Laing of Laing Fine 
Art Galleries 1s another who 
believes Miss Hart has a bright 
future. “Her skill .with the 
brush {s truly outstanding, Her 
colour and the decorative qua- 
Uty of her backgrounds are 
quite remarkable. Her achleve- 
ment in the artistic field will 
be an inspiration to all our 

veterans and those 
who are helping them to over- 
‘vome physical disability.” 

‘Though’ she admits to artis- 

tie tendencies since early child- 


~yard. Since then T have had four 
palss of artificial limbs in the 
process of growing up. Each pair 
kept me ‘growing’ at the same 
Tate as other children, but it was 
Uke learning all over again on 
stilts each time. It certainly was 
-a relief to finally reach my ° 
mature height.” 

‘One of the few who can walk 
without a cane or crutch with 
both legs amputated above the 
knees, Miss’ Hart paints in a 
standng position, often for as 
long as four hours at a stretch. 
Her activities aren't confined to 
painting, either. She helps ‘her 
mother with the house-work, . 
and makes all her own clothes 
on her electric sewing machine. 


Most of the 32 paintings on. 
exhibition are ‘flower studies, 
though six are still lite works, 
‘The rlowers, she said, came from. 
her father's large flower gardens. 
at thelr home in Byron, a village 
aix miles from London, 


At the moment, Miss Hart is 


hood, starting with crayons not planning any further study. 
aud water colors at the age of She hopes, instead, to bulld a 
five, Miss Hart didn’t get down studio at her Byron home, and 
to serious study until two years start an art class of. her own, 
ago..Then she enrolled for she already has two students. 

private study under Gordon wan she needs,” Mr. Payne, 


Payne in Toronto. . * 
See Mother i gulte goad at Ref teacher sald, “is self-conf~ 
Sn er aera by it dence. Ghe has a world of mat- 
Painting, oes tart on ural ability, and is a welcome 
the eve of her-exhibition, “1 Sddition to the ranks of young 
would have started 
earlier except that I didn't want © —Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Mr, October 4, 1947. 


to enter larga, classes, 
’ 


would be played in one night. 
‘All the high schools have been 


contacted and at writing we 
have ten Junior teams partici- 


OSD. The games will 
at 430 and should run till 8. 


announcing the 


‘The idea of the jamboree is 
new in our district and combin- 
ed with co-operation of the staff 
members and pupils. should be 


t ecess. Not only will it- ing 
peal 5 who have been promoted from ~ 


give’ our young people In the 
district an opportunity to meet 
one another but the 3 
shell demonstrate the fun in 
playing without too much em- 
phasis on playing for champ- 
ionship honours alone. | 

The.O.8.D. team shall include 
the following girls: F 

SENIOR — A. Samus (cap- 
tain), E, Bowman, I. Jones, D. 
Holmburg, M. Cassel, G. Swain, 
M, Swayne, M. Brant, A. Hanna, 
8. Graziano, V. Cork. 


JUNIORS — J. Gravelle (cap- 
icCourt,. E. 
D. 


Chup. 
‘The following committees 
have also been drawn u) 


Coke Bar—Cashiers: J. Bouck, 
D. Henault. 


; Helpers: A. Havrot, 

‘Hanna, V. Cork, M. Francom, 

Skutavich, G. Goodwin, R. 
Robinson. 


‘Time-keepers: J. Ridekopp, J. 
McDougall. 


Scorers: F. Clark, M. McDon- 
M. Turner, B Waller, M. 
Laffrenier, BE. Cregory.- 


‘We heartily extend an invita- 
ton to all those who wish to 
aee the Jamboree. 


Junior school, our 
its elemen- 
odjec- 


fl 


aa 


eS 
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Our fall programme has includ- 
ed. volleyball, practices, dance 
classes weekly, swimming st 


emerged 
of 28—17. 


And again on Tuesday our 
Irish -friends from. St:: Mikes 


4 
B 
3 
i 


@ scene of many colours 
ith the green and white of the 
with the smart 


grauadag 
Ee 
5 

a 

i 


to our apprecia- 
will revenge that defeat 
encount 


53: 
ag 


play and play excellently. the convert. Tonkin was the 
‘The Hallowe'en party is sche- star of the game. while Joe 
week in showed some very 


Denomme 
ums October and we hope to demon- effective blocking and tacking. 
The score—St. 


Mikes 27, OSD. 


Watch this columm next 


ide month’ for the write-up on the 


Jamboree in’ which we shall 
Mst the Junior and. Senior 
Champions for the district. 


the various classes of last year 
has been accomplished, and for 
ovr. first edition. we shall 
attempt to inform our readers 
of what has been done and what 
4s planned for the coming year. 
Many of iast se2soa’s “profes- 
‘glonals" are not w.th us and 
what we lack in quantity we 

surpassed by & 


Steele, Pollard, Smith, Gravelle. 
Brenchley, Woodrow, Fields, 

In the “House League” there 
ere 3 Senlor teams, and three 
Junior. One of the best exhibi- 


the Ot course_Per- 
Teault’s tackling 1s polson to the 
other team, and you ahould see 
Uttle Joe Wilson go after ‘em. 
Another item was added lo 
the sports’ menu -on Monday 
when OSD. Juniors and Prince 
of Weles~ School clashed In a 
game of soccer football. 
Perreault opened the scoring 
in the first period with a nice 
goal, and Bobby Spiker made it 
the second and carried 


. a best-in-five series and the 
will announced 


ship “whatever may be the. 0% 
obstacles, and whether they 

a ey they be proud of Der‘od tHe visitors tied the score, 
pays ier and. five minutes of evertime 
failed to break the deadlock. 


OBD.—Cayer, Heppner. J. 


Championship. The advent of Referees: Prince of Wales— 
colder weather in no way inter- Mr. Bird. 


fered, we are s0 for- 
tunate in having at our dis- ‘Whalen. 


large e- 
‘ang , Bach evening in our gym we 


O. 8. D—George 


4. The first two teams will play 


winners 

later. 
And now we swing to 

On Saturday morning @ group of 


be 


>~ 3 


A Visit in Peterboro 

Last July 27th, 1 went to Peter- 
borough with my mother, my 
unele Fred and aunt Jane. We 
left home at two o'clock and 
went by car. I was glad to see my 
cousins Dora, Clarence, Gerald, 
Doreen, and Viclet. I was very 
tired so I went to bed with my 


my sunt Jane and 
to buy @ new pair of 
a pair of nylon 


After dinner my uncle took 
me for a trip. I had a very good 
time. I was feeling tired, but 1, 
tried to help my aunt and cou- 
‘sins all the time. Sometimes I 
went to bed. My mother stayed 
there for-one week. 


“After supper my uncle Fred 
went to work in the large plant 
at six o'clock. He came homie at 
eleven o'clock. Sometimes he 
came home later. He is night 
watchman over the plant during 
the summer. I’ stayed in Peter- 


Fred and to wait till he was 


ready to come home. 


—Dorothy Parks 2A. Br. 


A Pienle 

On Saturday. July 19, Helen, 
Lorne and-I- planned~ to go—to~ 
Ottawa for a big plenic. Helen 
cooked good things to eat. Next 
morning, Helen, Lois, Lorne and 
I got ready to go out to Isla’s 
place. Then we went in Mac's 
car to Ottawa. Mac drove so fast 
that it took only'one hour to go 
from Dundela to Ottawa. We 
arrived at Ottawa and went to 
Britannia Park. There were 
crowds of people swimming and 
plenicking, Then we sat on the 
greund and had a good lunch. 
After eating, Lorne and Mac 
went down to Hull to see the 
ball games. Helen, Ista, Lois 
Cheryl and I stayed n the Park 
and went swimming. Lols liked 
to play in the water and I 
watched her for a few minutes 
while Helen chatted with Isla. I 
couldn't swim, but I waded in the 
water. It was a very hot day. 
Just then, I met two deaf girls 
whose names ate Jacqueline De- 
stardines and Maureen MacDon- 
ald. We had a good chat torether 
while we waited for Lorne and 
Mac to come back. Again the 
pirls ond I swam for a few min- 
utes, Finally Lorne and Mac 
came back and we went for a 
lunch about 7 p.m. Then we went 
for a drive around the big farm 
which had a large crop of tobac- 
co, wheat, and many grains. We 
arrived home tate. We had an 
enjoyable time at the picnic in 
Ottawa. We were there from 
morning until evening. ‘ 
~—Joyce Bouck, GraduatingClass 


aide for a plenic nt + there because 
Bernice and I carried the chairs Hy 


‘and another table outside. We 


only half an hour and we qd. 


does, We trie 


ntered another One- went under’ the chi 
bulld but r lon’t know the house. My brother came slowly 


name of it, Insid} the building 
watching’ ‘me. there were many different ‘kinds 


many plants. Mom knows the 
‘hen the wedding was over, name’ of the plants, We meant 


had a good supper. My aunt y tog reo that I hungry to-go to see more bulldings but 
gave Bernice some money t0 6% and a Leo Pasig ae sald that the stores were ready to close £0 


Your bricks of !ce-cream in the 


she was just the opposite, but we ‘went back to our car. At first 


Tour reen ee the tce-eream for She was very glad that If was we thought we were lat We 
Geszert. ane when we dove to the wandered far and at last we 
‘At 640 pm. we carried the studio end had. our pictures found our ear. We arrived ‘home 
chairs and tables into the house. taken, From there we drove at one o’clock the next morning. 


My mother helped my grandma back to Beachville. 

to Wash the dishes. My aunt and qm the afternoon I felt so tired 
grandma. told me that\I WOS tnat Leo sent me to bed. I slept 
wonderful to make my dress. on until Angelos Leo’s brother 


it was seven o'clock. I got up, 


thet. : twee. ny hair, and put the We walked s lone Toy to. 
"Just then my grandma came head-dress on my Kead. 


home from work. I went down and Leo, Mau- 
‘At 730 pm. my father arriv- rice, Leola, and I went down to 
ed. Grandma shook hands with my place to take niy mother 
him and my aunt gave him @ und father back to the wedding 
good supper. party. When we came over to 
We stayed at grandma's from Leo's home, there were some 
ai to 845 pm. At 9.00 my people dancing. Daddy asked 
father drove ns home. We en- me to dance with him so I did. 
foyed ourselves at the picnic Many people were puzaied when 
cipper with grandpa, grandma they saw me dancing sa they 
and myannt. - 
—Grace Swain - 4A Sr. Then others asked me to dance. 
g — I danced on until I was, very 
A Visit at My Friends Home tired so I' went out for a walk. 
On Aug. 13 my parents and I About nine-thirty o'clock, Leo 
wont t goyee Bouck's home for and Maurice bade us good-bye 
fupper, We were glad to see and went off for their honey- 
them again. ~ moon. After they were gone, we 
‘Tuesday at noon’ Mr. and Mrs, Went on dancing until midnight. 


Bont Joyce and T went to Pres- Then we decided 10 £0 nen 
manek oregand sta hg ome eee wee Oe. a 


2 ‘ fc 
“Doat to Ogdensburg USA. Thad i, some DEINE, 


‘been on a boat in'my 
whole Ufe. It was a lovely ride 
on the big boat but T was a little 
Ctraid. Jeyee and I enjoyed the Next morning I was so very. 
Boat ride and the nice trip.to very tired that T wanted to gO 
Ogdensburg, U.S. A. back to sleep but I would not do 

‘After that, we went to” RAPER #0. to 
cott to buy Joyce's clothes be- Mass os it was icra 
fore she would go to school. | —Dolores Henault, 3AX SR. 
Friday afternoon,’.Mr and Grasena) 
Mrs. Bouek, Joyce, and I went 


to South Mountain Pair. I had 
never been th before. Last Wednesday, September 
boon there, Dats 3, my father, mother, sister 


Joyce and I rode on the Fer- 
i Georgina and I-went to Toronto 
ris Wheel, I don’t like to ride on iy our car. We arrived there 


it, but Joyce wanted me t0 £0 about ten minutes after two. 
on. Bhe didn’t want to go alone. hen we paid some money for 
When 1 went on the Ferris Ootering the gate of the Can- 
Wheel, my stomach felt a little ‘Rien ‘wationgl Exhibition, At 
sick ores Taughed and laughed rst we went to see the Train of 
folio Tomorrow.” Man; le went 
Sees ccwalted toi mgsiddles Gene co loan, paceman s8id 
He took me home. I missed that aver two thousand people 
«Joyce very much, after staying per hour went to see that new 
‘at her place fora week. I en- style train. It was reaily a mar- 
joved myself during my vaca- yellous train, 
lon. ‘J 
‘Then we entered the ‘art 
stray Fitna, $8, Sr, Bullding, We Tooked at ail the 
" pictures which were painted 
My Friend's Wedding artists, ‘There was one enormous 
On Friday night June 13, after’ one,” It was simply gorgeous. 
practising forvher wedding, Leo, After looking at them. my 
her husband to be, Maurice, and father wanted us to go to the 
I went to my place to gét my Automoblle Bullding So we did. 
suitcase because I was going to Dad had ordered a DeSoto car. 
stay at Leo's place for a night. We looked at every car. Some 
‘The next morning Leo and I cost six thousand dollars and 
+ got up about 7 o'clock, I went under. ‘They are really expen- 
Gownstairs to eat my breakfast. sive. We were tired walking 50 
1 did not get ready until Leo we stopped to eat hot dogs and 
returned from, Woodstock. She to drink honey dew. | Dad 
did not eat her breakfast. When brought two Greek people to me. 
she came we all got ready for He introduced them to me. 
the wedding. We got into the Then I knew one woman was 
cars and drove’ from Beachville really Mom's cousin. We talked 
t6 Woodstock. When I got out of for awhile, Georgina and I went 
the car, I was very Nervous and “to see the teen fashion show. 
while walking into the church, Dad wanted us to stay teers 1 


¢ ’ 


A Day at Toronto Exhibition 


Stone Lake to pick blueberries. 
ke look pounced on something in’ the 


thonght that I couldn't dance. thirsty but there 


L. Vorvis, Grade 8. 
Picking Blueberries * 


leading -him on a chain: to 


one day in August all my tail the rabbits, me ware bee 
said that T am smart Gaept Donald’ went to hind the barn, when suddenly, 
meee Mor woke me up-and told me that family sven! tio hind the barn, then tea 


berries but we did not grass. ‘A pretty brown rabbit 
walked around the popped up like a Jack-in-the- 

got lost. Just box, 1 tugged at the chain to 

‘the Hydro keep the: dog off. ‘My brother 

ned until tried to catch the rabbit but it 

streaked, straight a8 an arrow, 

for a pile of fence posts and 

dissappeared, We caught it by 


removing. the posta. = 


Skippy, the dog likes to chase 


rabbits and we caught our 


pails were 


second grey doe because of this. 
there. We picked berries ‘until As usvnl we were-out in the 

full. Mother ‘barn when my brother saw 8 
der and she told small rabbit. He went to catch 


{t-but Jt disappeared. I went to 
the door of the barn and out of 
" nowhere, it seemed, came A grey 
white streak with a brown one 
behind it. The rabbit managed - 


rhox and t 
spails of blueberries. Daddy car. 


ried the box and Elvin and 


Mother carried one pail each. 


Joe and I did not carry any— 
thing. We arrived home just 
when Donald came, home from 
work, 

Next day mother canned one 
hundred and seven quarts of 
blueberries and I helped her 
peenuse she also baked bread 
and ples. ' 

‘Emily Wilson 3A. Sr. 


Catching, Rabbits on the Farm 

One rather wet day there was 
nothing particular to-do at 
home 80 Neil, my brother, sug- 
gested we look for rabbits, My 
sister, Marla, and I agreed so we 
went out, Skippy, the dog, 
followed us, .We went to an old 
pile of logs on the north side of 
‘the barn. 

‘Arriving there we began to 
look in the spaces between the 
logs. I did not see a thing at 
first but the dog began.to push 
and squeeze to get between the 
logs. I looked and saw a rabbit. 
‘My brother got a pole and push~ 
ed the rabbit out. We got three 
there and took them to the 
house. " 

‘A few days later my brother 
and I went to the barn, We lift 
ed logs in the floor and looked 
under, Then, as my brother was 
jooking, I saw one of the gray 
rabbits sneak behind him. I 
said, “Ob!, Nell, look! He looked 
but the rabbit was gone in the 
other’ direction behind him. 
‘That happened several times. 

‘A few weeks later we went 
rabbit hunting again, this time 
in the evening. We suw two gray 


a 


to get under the runway but 
Bkipper was going: so fast, that 
Hie? conldn’t, stop: cong! 


BIRTHDAY PARTIE! 
(intermediate Department) 
Plans have been completed to 

remember in a spectal way dur- 
in, the birthdays of © 
the elghty pupils In this depart—— 
ment. A morning assembly will 
te held monthly and will be fol- 
lowed by a noon luncheon at 
which the puplls whose birth- 
days fall within that month will 
be feted. Special assemblies and 
luncheons will be held for those 
who have birthdays during the 
summer holldays 

On October 22nd the pupils 
whose birthdays came in Sept- 
ember and two puptis who had 
birthdays in August’ were hon- 
oured, During the assembly they 
were called up ‘the stage and 
congratulated by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. J. Morrison. 
‘Then their teachers and class- 
mates sang, "Happy Birthday” 
to Margaret Kirkness, Betty, 
‘Tuson, Laura Wallace, Reginald 
Bowman, William Brigham and 
James Harris, Lunch was served 
in the Home Economics room by 
senior girls under Miss Daly's 
guidance. With tall candles, 
gracing the properly laid table 
the good food was especially 
ae It was a happy time for 
all, 

Wednesday, October 29th, 
those having birthdays in‘Oct- 
ober and the remaiping two 3 
pupils who were born in Aug- 
ust had their party, Lois Mc 
Farland, Irene, Laney. Jeanette 
Masci, Robert Houghton, James 
McAlpine, Lauren) Perreault 
and Robert Reld were the 
guests. 0. A. H 


: id 

LIN'S FIRST REPORT IN 1807" November 

(Continued from Page 2) 
over minety per cent. 


me, L. Heppner, . 
term from the new pupils just Gravelle, O. Woodrow, R. Wilson, Trees bare and brown, 
‘ in 


entering the Institution, as Carpentry :—D. Smith, A. Dry leaves everywhere, 

_ se taught by this ma ba this way the most satisfactory pields, G. Sedgwick. - "Daneing up and down, 
resid Fotereryger 7 results can be obtained. . ’ Barbering—E. Cayer. Whirling through the alr, 
much by any’ method. In other ary ae, Typing—F. Beaulne, B. Lid- 
much by any tvyood repute, Wocational Training _ xea, B. Spiker, E Wilson. ——_Red cheeked apples rossted, 
ae ‘proportion ae 194748 * A welding shop is to La Popcorn almost done, 

orally. One thing om stalled this year, This will be @ ‘Toes 
Be aula, Laat 2 Yotnal Tain atte arenes oy wee ate Moen on 


creasing during the last quarter the school year 1947—48 opened given an opportunity to learn ECL 


of a centary; and the movement im September ‘with eleven shops welding. ; 
in this direction “shows no signs in operation. ‘Vocational Guidance classes pagel ies pee 
nid Names of the shops and the for boys began the first week in thated ground preferably near 
In the last thirteen years the Instructors are,-— October and will run until June water, where its food 1s abun- 
proportion of: taught 1. Intermediate Sé¢wing—Miss of next year. The te dant. When feering, it scans the 
wholly or chiefly by the Oral Dane. boys (28 in number). are divided earth with sharp eyes or listens 
method in the (Inited States has. 2. Senior Sewing—Miss Ket- into 4 groups. Each of these for the movement of- an insect. 
from 24.7 to 60.8 per cheson. groupe spend month to By a short, rapid run and a sin- 


cent, while 67 per cent sre 3, nomics — Miss 

cents Topeech.- in the same Daly” a 

perfod the precentage of arti- 4 

culation and oral teachers has,” 

{ereased from 433 to 4.6. The 5 
tion 


shops, Agriculture, gle peck, its quarry 1s secured. 
gle peck, its quarry 


ach shop , How docs this bird find pro- 
ed teetion? On the ground.” its 
colors blend with those of its 
surroundings. The bands of 


re 
4 
g 
i 


se 
EB 
i 
% 
FL 
i 


Review, however. @ Reports indicating progress or Diack and white and the other 

. lack of progress are collected bY colors break the outline of the 

the Guidance Teacher {from bird and conceal its form. By 

cm — Mr. each instructor at the end of remaining’ still, it escapes de- 

taught orally each month. From these reports, tection. It is always alert. When 
ared with 50.5 from the Annals. 9, the adaptability of each boy tog. oy an enemy, tt 
On the continent of Europe the ork of each ee? 's care- takes flight. Tis loud, persistent 
“nearly all the pupils in France, 9. fully: nel = call alarms its mate and all 
Germany, Italy and, in fact, all 19. —_——— other birds. For this reason, 
the countries are taught orelly. 31, ‘THE KILLDEER hunters despise it and in some 
In .Great Britain the system DR. G. 0. McMILLAN cae ea 1 Tt flies fast and 


used varies in different sections § 4, October 15, our Beauty 


of the country, but oral ong 5 Cultare shop for girls opened only with difficulty. When nest- 


ing, the bird leaves the eggs 

while danger is far off. If sur- 

felgns injury and flops 
. seta 


flies off to a place of safety. 

How are the young reared? 
" ‘The nest, in gardens, cullvated 
manual classes, but a flelds, meadows and pastures, is 
twenty-five per cent, of them a slight depression usually with 
ent for nee-quariers of 40 rump and the DIDS ocr are #,Sount lining of peebles leks. 

- i. SES. 

identifying marke-—— ~4~ inrs number,—-are-bloched-or— 

How is the Kildeer fitted to specklt 
get’ food? It feeds largely on pointed ends placed together in 
Sarthworms and such injurious the middle of the nest. Thus 
{nseets aa grasshoppers, crickets, they fit snugly. The Incubation 
army worms, wire-worms, white- perlod is 26 to 28 days. When 
grubs, cutworms, caterpillars, only a few hours old, the young 
A. Fields, J, Denomme. files, ‘mosquitoes. and crane- run about freely and begin feed- 
parte Tuture others will be es- Woodworking :—W. Stewart ilies Usually it avoids grain ing themselves at ones. 
tablished as our facilities will G. Johnson, E Guilllemette, M. fields and rank meadows where —The School. 


77" Giese 


/ 


J to the north 
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THE PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

(Continued from: Page 1) 

We regret that all children 
cannot have the fuil benefit of 
the training the school 1s pre- 
pared tovgive them. We ree 
Iso. that these places I'sted 
Qhove aré very often the ones 
the ‘public reads about and 
hears about 
shoal Is judged. Of the great 
majority of healthy, havpy. 
well adjusted industrious dext 
the public hears very little bu: 
we have every reason togbelleve 
they are living effectively in 
thelr communities. 


Marquis .Wheat 


Each day the end of steel 
pushed farther across the west- 
ern prairies... each day the 
stroke of-hammer on spike ech- 
ced nearer the Rockies. At last a 
raflway would unite the Dom- 
infon. And as the railway moved 
forward, tholisands of new set- 
tlers poyred into the prairies. 
For heré, they said, was a fertile 
wheatland:...a wheatland 
that soon could become the 
greatest on earth!. 

But the settlers were. wrong. 
‘rhe wheat they planted would 
mature only along a narrow belt 
of the American 
border. Beyond that belt lay the 
sufiden menace of deadly frosts. 
‘The great wheatland these set- 
tlers dreamed of seemed doomed 


to failure. 
One man then resolved to dis- 
cover & hardier wheat... a 


wheat that would defy the frost. 
~ ‘That man was the director of 
Ottawa's Dominion Exoerimental 
Farm . . Doctor William Saun- 
ders. From all over the world he 
gathered samples of wheat seed. 


____“with-untiring-patience_he_sow- 


ed them, crossed. them, and ship- 
ped them to the west for growth 
and testing. Seven hundred times 
he experimented .. seven hun 
dred new varieties of wheqt 
were planted in the prairic soit 
and the seed-grains sent back 
to Ottawa, The years winged by. 
Doctor Willlam Saunders was 
grawing old, Someone younger 
than he must continue the 
search. That young man was 
waiting Doctor Charles 
Saunders, his son. and co- 
worker. With the same untiring 
patience Charles Saunders 
planted and grew. crossed and 
selected. He tested the hundreds 
of samples left by his father. In 
one: Bottle lay a single secd- 
grain, He was about to throw it 
away, But no! However ereat 
the odds, there was always the 
slim chance of success. He 
planted the grain. It grew. He 
crossed St with a wheat from 
India, He tested the new wheat 
for growth, for quality. for 
flour value. And as he finished 
his task, he felt that this new 
wheat was the wheat his father 
and he had searched forf 
Now came the real test. In 
nineteen-seven the New wheat, 
with other varlettes, was sown 
at the experimental farm of 
‘Agassiz, British Columbia. It 
was a bad year... heat, cold 
and destructive winds followed 
each other across the harassed 
farmlands. One morning there 


and by whom the , 


Girls’ Residence 


the worst, the staff at the 
experimental farm went to 
look at the newly-sown wheat. 
‘There stood the different vari- 
eties, hanging thelr heads in 
frosty gefeat .. . all save one. 
Undaunted stood the lttle 
patch of new wheat, green and 
sturdy and heavy in the head! 
‘The long search was over! A 
new wheat had been found 
that could roll back the map of 
the western whentlands! 

‘Yes, the long search was over. 
The new wheat was given the 
within 


wheat-growing were now being 
cultivated. Soon, like a sea of 


gold, Marquis wheat was“flood-- 


ing the world. And down the 
years that flood has flowed in 
ever-growing volume. To-day 
its importance is greater than 
ever for It is helping to feed the 
starving millions of Europe. 
Yes. the discovery of Marquis 
wheat by William and Charles 
Saunders has proved to be one 


of Canada’s most valuable 
contributions to tity world’s 
welfare, 


—Courtesy, Northern Electrig ~ 


so. 


Parents Can'Help 
Their Children Learn 
English 


‘A deaf child's greatest educa- 
tional handicap is his lack of 
command of English. When they 
entered” school. most of our 
students could not speak, nor 
did they know that thoughts 
could be expresed in words, 
either spoken or written. Slowly 
they were taught the names.of 
things and actions and the lan- 
guage for their everyday ex- 
perlences. This ls a long and 
tedlous procedure and requires 
not only skill and patience on 
the part of teacher but also a 
great deal of attention and 
application by the pupils, A good 
command of English fs acquired 
through constant usage only. 


cumstances, it 1s impossible to 
give a deaf boy or girl the a- 
mount of practice in English 
that his hearing brother or sis- 
ter gets. It is, therefore, all the 
more important not to miss any 
of the opportunities that a deaf 
child has to use English. - 
When your deaf child is at 
home, speak to him and insist 
that he speak to you if he is able 
to, If you cannot understand 
what he says, have him write 
arid correct any mistakes be 
makes. Do not accept any ges- 
tures when he ts able to express 
his thought in English. You may 
a lttle. 


a sentence. but if he knows that 
you will accept nothing but 
English, he will respond and give 
you English. The more he uses 
English, the more he will think 
in English and gradually acquire 
a mastery of idiomatic English. 
‘There is nothing that will stand 
him in better stead and that will 
be of greater value to him not 
only in his advancement in 
schoo! but also in his progress in 
Iife after he leaves school. 
—The Jersey School News. 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


Deaf Teachers 


Recently an article was 
Published in one of our ex- 
changes on the number of deaf 
teachers in Schools for the deaf 
in the United States. the figures 
having been, taken from the 
American Annals of the Deaf, 
January. 1947, It fs pointed out 
that-in’ 13 residential schools 
and 119 publle day schools no 
deaf teachers are employed. Also 
in denominational and private 
schools with 233 teachers only 
10 are deaf. 

While several schools having 
many deaf teachers are Msted 
the most significant statements 
have to do with the variations 
in number of deof teachers from 
the residential school in Ohio 
with 18 to the 13 residential 
schools with none. It is also 
significant that in the State of 


was a heavy frost. Expecting Under the most si cir- Oho the residenial school em- 
7 


‘The Lutle Arust 


Oh, there is a little artist 
Who paints in the cold night 
hours 
Pictures for wee. wee children, 
Of wondrous trees and 
flowers,— 


Pictures of snow-capped 
mountains ‘ 
Touching the snow-white sky 
Pictures of distant oceans, 
‘Where pygmy ships sall by; 


Pictures of rushing rivers, 
By fairy bridges spanned; 

Bits of beautiful landscapes 
Copied from elfin land. 


‘The moon is the lamp he pains 


Jack Frost is the artist's name. 
—Selected. 


LLEOELEELELLOE ERE EELS 
ploying many deaf teachers has 
an enrolment of only 317 puplls 
while the day, denominational, 
and private schools for the deaf 
in Ohlo with no deaf teachers 
have enrolments of 603 pupils. 

In Dr, Best's book “Deafness 
and the Deaf in the United 
States” he reports that,—"In 
their beginning years the schools 
for the deaf in the United States 
were founded to a considerable 
extent with the idea of charity.” 
Although the first restdentlal 
echool was opened in 1817 It was 
not until 1869 that day schools 
began to develop. By 1900 there 
was only two score but by 1940 
more than 25% of deaf children 
were educated in’ day schools, 
Dr. Best says the reasons day 
schools have expanded are: to 
avold institutions; to ensure 
tenching by oral methods; and 
to make the school a part of the 
ordinary educational system, 

‘These factors suggest that 
where the education of deaf 
children becomes a part of the 
pattern of education generally 
and the idea of charity is 
completely. eliminated teachers 
without handicaps are engaged 
because they can receive more 
adequate training and thus 
render greater service to the 
children. 


Christmas Giving 
and Living 


From “The Spirit of Christmas" 
by Henry VanDyke. 

7 JHE custom of exchanging 

presents onacertain day 

In the year ts very much 

older than Christmas, and 

means very much less. It has 
obtained in almost all ages of 
the world, and among many 

different nations. It is a fine 
thing or a foolish thing, ds abe 


fashion; an expression of good 
nature, or a bid for favour;.an 
outgoing of generosity, or a 
disguise of greed; o cheerful 
old custom, or a futile old farce; 
according to the spirit which 


animates it_and the form which_ 


it takes. 

But when this anctent and 
varlously interpreted tradition, 
of a day of gifts was transferred 
to the Christmas season, it was 
brought into vital contact with 
an idea which must lift {t up to 
a higher plane. The example {s 
the fe of Jesus. The idea Is 
unselfish interest in the happl- 
ness of others, 

‘The great gift of Jesus to the 
world was himself. He lived with 
and for men, He kept back no- 
thing. In every particular and 
personal gift that he made to 
certain people there was some- 
thing of himself that made it 
precious, 

For example, ut the wedding 
in Cana of Galilee, it was his 
thought for the feeling of the 
giver of the feast, and his wish 
that every guest should find due 
entertainment that lent the 
flavour of a heavenly hospitality 
to the wine which he provided. 

When he gave bread and fish 
to the hungry multitude who 
had followed htm out among the 
hills by the Lake of Gennesaret, 
the people were refreshed and 
strengthened by the sense of the 
personal care of Jesus for their 
‘welfare, as much as by the food 
which he bestowed upon them. 
It was another illustration of 
the sweetness of “a dinner of 
herbs, where love is.” 

‘The gifts of healing which he 
conferred upon many different 


kinds of sufferers were, in every 
ease, evidences that Jesus was 
willing to give something of 
himself, his thought, his sym- 
pathy, his vita! power, to the 
men and women among whom 


he lived. Once, when a paralvtic 


‘was brought to Jesus on a bed, 
he surprised everybody, and 
offended many, by giving the 
Poor wretch the pardon of his 
sins, before he gave new life to 
his body. That was Just because 
Jesus thought before he gave: 
because he desired to satisfy the 
deepest need; because in fact he 
:.gave. something of himself in 
soot “gift. AN true Christmas- 
giving ought to be after this 
pattern. 

Not that It must all be solemn. 
end serious. For the most part 
it deals with little wants, little 
Joys, Mttle tokens of friendly 
feeling, But the feeling must.be_ 
more than the token: else the 
rift does not really belong to 


~ Christmas, 


Tt takes time and effort and 
unselfish expenditure of 
strength to make gifts in this 
way. But It is the only way that 
fits the season. 

‘The finest Christmas gift fs 
not the one that costs the most 
meney, but the one that carries 
the most love, 

But how seldom Christmas 
comes—only once a year; and 
how soon it is over—a night and 
a day! If that 1s the whole of It, 
Jt seems not much more durable 
than the little toys that one 
buys of a fakir on the street- 
corner. They run for an hour, 
and then the spring breaks, and 
the legs come off, and nothing 
remains but a contribution to 
the dust heap. 

But surely that need not and 
cught not to be the whole of 
Christmas—only a single day of 
Reneresity, ransomed from the 
dull servitude of a selfish year, 
—only a singte night of merry- 
making, celebrated In the slave- 
quarters of a sefsh race! If 
every gift Is the token of a 
Tersonal thought, a friendly 
feeling. an unselfish interest in 
the foy of others, then the 
thought, the feeling, the interes', 
may remain after the gift Is 
made. 

The little present. or the rare 
and toitg wished for gift (it 


~of-life, I-meamrto try-not-to- be 


THE CANADIAN 


matters not whether the vessel 
be of gold, or silver, or tron, or 
wood, or clay, or just a small bit 
of birch bark folded into a cup). 
may carry a message something 
Mike this: 


“I am thinking of you to-day. 
because it is Christmas, and I 
wish you happiness. And to- 
morrow, because it will be the 
day after Christmas. I shall still 
wish you happiness; and so on. 
clear through the year IT may 
not be able to tell you about it 
every day, because I may be far 
away; or because doth of us 
may be very busy; “or perhaps 
because I cannot even afford to 
pay the postage on so many 
letters, or find the time to write 
them, But that makes no 
difference. The thought and the 
wish will be here just the same. 
In my work and tn the business 


Christmas- Bells 


1 heard the bells on christmas Day 
‘Thelr old familiar carols play. 

And wild and sweet 

‘The words repeat 
‘Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how. as the day had 
_ come, 
‘The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
‘The unbroken song, 
Of peace on earth, rood-will to ment 
Till _cinging.on its way. 


unfair to you or injure you in 
any way. In my pleaure, If we 
can be together, T would like to 
share the fun with you. What- 
ever joy or success comes to you 


-will make me glad, Without 


pretense, and In plain word3, 
food will to you is what I mean, 
in the Spirit of Christmas, 


It Is not necessary to put a 


message like this into high 
flown language, to swear 
absolut@ devotion, deathless 


consecration. In love and friend- 
ship, small steady payments on 
a getd basts are better than {m- 
mense promissory notes. Nor, 
indeed, 1s it always necessary to 
put the message into words at 
nil, nor even to convey it by o 
tangible token, To feel it and to 
pet it out—that is the main 
thing. 

There are o great many 
veople in the world whom we 
know more or tess, but to whom 
for various reasons we cafnot 
very well send a Christmas gift. 
But there Is hardly one in all 
the circles of our acquaintance, 
with whom we may not exghiange 
the touch of Christmas life. 


In the outer circles, cheerful 
rreetings. courtesy, considera- 
ton; in the inner circles, sym- 
pathetic Interest, hearty con- 
Rtatulations, honest encourage- 
ment; In the inmost elrcle, 
comradeship, helpfulness 
tendernesss,— 


‘The world revolved from night to 
say. 
A votce. a chime, 
A chant sublime 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


‘Then from cach black. accursed 
mouth 
‘The cannon thundered in thr South, 
And with the sound 
‘The carols drowned 
OF peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Tt wus as if an earthquake rent 
‘The hearthstones of a continent, 
And made fortor 
‘The households horn 
Of peace on earth. gocd-will to met 


And in despair 1 bowed my head: 
“There is no peace on earth, T sald, 
“For hate Is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, Rood-will to 
men!" 


‘Then pealed the bells more loud 
and deep: 
“God 4s not dead, nor doth He sleep 
‘The Wrong shall fail. 
‘The Right prevail, 
With pence on earth, good-will to 
men!* 
—Longtellow, 


“Beautiful friendship tried by sun 
and wind: 


Durable from the dally dust of life." 


After all, Christmas-living 1s 
the test kind of Christmas 
giving. 
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. ‘English paper, “Ephpheta’ 
brings out a point which we are 
continally striving to drive home 
to our 


pupila. 
Sree facts _ it is true that the large maj- 
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Bowling: Tournament 
“and Banquet 


On Saturday, November 15, 
; the “Batawa: Deaf .Club 


between all teams participa’ 
ing.” Peterboro carried off first 
prize. with a high three-string 


zt, F. Meyette. 


in. weight, ranging 

from Joe Wisonn’ 68 pounds to 
Denomme é Tonkin 150. They 
havé plenty. of: fighting spirit 
however and with a little more 


‘weight. and expérience they will 
watching 
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‘The bariquet In thé evening, 
by the indies of the East- 


‘The president of the Batawa 
Deaf.Club, Mr. Victor Bgginton, 
addressed 


Mr. 
nta- 


made ‘suitable replies. _ 

A octal get-together, after 
the banquet, included a number 
of games which were enjoyed 
by all. Winners of these games 
were Mr. Bell of Oshawa, Mrs. 
V, Egginton and Mr. Clifford 
Parker of Bitawa. 

Mr, Victor Egginton and his 
committee, Milton Schnelder, 
secretary, Jean Parker, treas- 
urer, James Clelland and John 
Barton of the Batawa Deaf 
Club are to be congratulated 
‘a very successful 
evening. 


ASSEMBLY HALL 
‘Tuesday, December 9, 1947. 
2.30 pm 
‘Wednesday, December 10, 1947, 
815 pmo. 
_L, CAROL SINGING 
(a) Pieture.... Nativity. 
_ qb) Carol... Away in a 


(Billy Lidkea, Howard House) . 


“S2(e) Pleture,....Wise Men. 
{@)_ Carol... Silent “Night 
{e) Picture. On the Hills 

of Bethlehem. 

IL THE PAGEANT 
‘Written and directed by Miss 

Keeler. * 


‘of the events leading up to the 
bfrth’of Christ as recorded in the 
‘Bible. 
each 


SCENE Il, ON THE HILLS OF. 
- JUDAEA 
Shepherds—James 


Driscoll, 
Buddy Steele, Wood- 
Moffatt, Elvin 


~ "God bless us every one’—prayed 
Tiny Tim. 

Of soul, we tiptoe earth to ook at 
him 


High towering over all. 
“He loved the loveless world, nor 
dreamed, 


indeed, 
That it,.at best, could give to him 
the while, 


But pitying glances—when his only 
need 


, Was but a cheery smile. 


tzia Samus, Joyce . Bouck, 

+ Emily Wilson, Annie Havrot. 
(Music ‘While Shepherds Watch- 
ed’ Teachers’ Chorus) 


on SCENE IV.- KING HEROD’S 
and enjoyable COURT ia 


“And thus he prayed—God bless us 
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SENIOR. LANGUAGE. 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Snouth, tongue, and comb, and I 


3A Sr. 
Our Birthday Party 

On Wednesday ‘November 12, 
we had a birthday party. The 
girls were Jackie 


teachers 


Cummings 
the platform. Then Mr. Mor- 
rison, our superintendent, abook 
* hands with-us and wished us a 
Hay . All the teachers 
and pupils sang. “Happy Birth- 
day" to us. Then we 
Gordon played 


to play. We enjoyed our birthday 


ember, Jean Silver'enjoyed this 
party too as her birthday comes 
early in January before school” 


sent 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 


on Friday evening October 31, 
‘The week before: the party the 
girls and boys were busy making 
their Hallowe’er se ane 


Se 
i 


bit, Japanese girls, Dutch 
hunters, ladies in evening 
turtie and” many 


best costumes. Some 


ers were a big.rooster, a 


string. 
avplt 


wil 
or 
mt 


‘We had two apples. Then we 
all stood up and sang “God Save 
the King”. we 


costume for thé party. 
Friday afternoon we saw the 
costumes on the little girlsvand 


from some of ux ‘We saw 


big. 
big rabbit, 


Gown, Dolores 
Dit. The boys who won 
were David Craven—An 


“fashioned Lady. Orville Wood- 


row—A Hen, John Rawlings—A 
Street Cleaner, Robert’ Reld—An 


Bega, 


if 


volleyball. The-score 

Prince of Wales won. After the 
game we walked with. Mr 
Whalen to bis home. His mother 


“gave us some nice cookles. 


‘Mr. Whalen took some of the 
boys to his father's dairy. He 
gave them chocolate milk. Mr, 
‘Whalen has five brothers. 


To make ‘them chime ond sing; 
Holly berries gleam and glow; 
Beneath thelr’ glossy leaves 


the Convention ase: President, 
Leonard M. Elsta: 


Dr. 
of Gallaudet College Washing-’ 


—David Eitott 3a. 5 


Of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf 


Convention of the American In- 
structors of the Deaf was held 


“at The Florida School for the: 
Florida, 


Deaf, St. Augustine, 
June 16-20, 1047, The theme of 
the Convention was “Growth - 


‘brought into the program by Dr. 
C. J. Bettles, President of the 


ae Convention and President’ of 


lunch. we had 
buttered rolls, cake with orange 


Florida School for the Deaf. All 
phases of the education of the 


Edward Tiflinghast,  Superin- 
tendent of the Arizona ScBo0l 
for the Deaf at Tucson; J. A 
Raney, Superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Deat at 
Indianapolis, : 
+ Other officers who will serve 
are: Secretary, Edmund B. Boat— 
ner, Superintendent of. the Am- 
erican School for the Deaf at 
‘Trea- 


Deaf at Frederick, |. |. 
Executive Committee ;mem 
bers: Dr. H. T.-Poore, Buperin; 


deat were represented on the * 


program. Inasmuch as no meet- 
ing had been held since 1041 
rhany of the papers contained 


valuable information concern- 


night.” 


ing events and new procedures, 
taking place during this time. 
‘The newly elected officers of 


bet 
decor- 


ithep uni 
‘Van: Allen, 
weird and 
\ppeararice. 

‘The first event of the evening 
was the Grand March and judg- 
ing of costumes. ‘The judges, 
‘Mra: Wannamaker, Miss Dane 
and Mr, Hall had a most difficult 
time because there were so many 
good costumes. ‘They found «it 
impossible to pick firsts, seconds 
etc. so finally . the’ following 
pupils were chosen to receive 
prizes: 


. GIRLS: . 
Mary Gallant—A Japanese Lady. 
Marie Johnson’ Old Mother 
Hubbard, 


Dorothy Holmberg—A Duteb 

Tady inn 
‘Evening Gown. 
Dolores Henault—A Rabbit. 


Annie Havrot—A 


BOYS: . 
David Craven—An Old Fashion- 
“ed Lady, 


Orville. Woodrow—A Chicken. | 
John Rawlings—A Street Clean- 
er. 
Robert Reid—An Indian Boy. 
A Giraffe. 
Girafte 
3 


‘When the judging of costumes 
was over the committee 
under the direction of: Mr. 
‘Whalen and -.Miss _ Leverance, 
took over. There followed a num- 
ber of skits, group games and 
dances In which all the pupils 
took part. If one can judge the 
game’by the shrieks of laughter 
from both teachers and pupils, 
‘then all one can say fs that they 
were heartily enjoyed by all. 

‘And before most of as real- 

= fed it, it was time for lunch, 
‘Mra, Quinn and her committee 
served a very fihe lunch which 
was enjoyed by all. 

During the lunch period Mr. 
Morrison, ° the Superintendent, 
Gistributed the prizes to 
prize-winners.and congratulated 
them. He his 


. He expressed his pleasure 
at’the enthusiasm d'splayed by 
both the puptls and teachers for 
-this gala event of the fall sea 
son, * ¢ 


the 
Come 


comied. the members and guests. 
Mr, Gordon led the group in more 
Carol singing after which, one of 
our staff, Miss M. Hunt, fayor 

ed ns with a solo, “Ave Maria, 
At this point in the programme, 
the children were invited to o 
special party In one of the ¢lass- 
rooms. The President then in- 
troduced the guest artist, Miss 
Jessie Tuite, teacher of English 
and Dramatics and Dean of 
Women at Albert College. Her 
rendition of a Christmas read- 
ing, “The Woolly Lamb of God,” 
had.an inspiring and uplifting 
effect on the audience. Everyone 
Johled in Carol singing, while 
the Bocial Committee made final 
preparation to serve a bounteous 
lunch which was generously pro- 
vided by Miss Ford. 8B. 


PRESCHOOL CLASS FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, TORONTO 
The Homemaker—by Nova 
Purser. 2 


‘The preschool class for chil- 

dren with. impaired hearing 

which has been set up just this 

autumn in King Edward School, 

Toronto is really a liftle school 

in itself dnd the only thing of 
kind th 


creation: Two: objectives can 
scarcely be separated, of course, 
in a modern school, where chil- 
dren-learn so much in their 


large rooms are smaller ones 

that serve as bathroom, kitchen, 
-supply room, office, quiet room 
and places for individual instruc- 
tion. There is- splendid class- 
room equipment and in the larg~ 
er room an old-fashioned square 
piano round which the pupils 
can gather with their fingers on 
the Instrument to get the vib- 
rations of sound. Other large 
equipment ts designed to help in 
developing balance and rhy- 
thm—both very4mportant in the 
training of children with defec- 
tive hearing. 

"The'two teachers, Miss N. V. 
MacDonald and her assistant, 
Miss Dorothy Green, have special 
training and qualifications for 
the work. They have, at present, 
only 12 papils—six in the morn- 
ing and six in the afternoon, The 
‘$-year-olds come in the forenoon 
and the teachers would lke to 
have the 4 and 5-year-olds for 
the whole day, and to prevare a 


at, immediate! 
that a great deal of indiyidual 
attention was needed, and for 
this reason the class could never 
‘be'a very. large one. It was also 
evident that everything possible 
was done to help'the child in his 
soctal contacts and_ keep him 
from feeling ‘frustrated; to give 
him a sense of security and 
develop a desire to speak; to at- 
tract his attention and prepare 
his speech | 
through 7 
and imitation used in real sit- 
uations. An effort is made to 
arouse the child's curiosity and 
help him realize that each act 
and object has.a verbal expres- 
sion; to give him experiences 
outside his immediate environ- 
ment; to teach him to LUsten, 
with or without amplification, 
to his full. capacity, There are 
modern hearing alds in the 
school and-thelr use ts a part 
of the program. 

-—The Globe and Mall. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Miss Dorothy 
Green was trained under Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing at the University of 
Manchester England. 


TEN GIRLS STUDY WITH 
QUINTUPLETS 
‘Ten ‘teen age girls, especially 
selected among pupils of the 
Sisters of the Assumption in 


Quebec, Ontario and New Eng- 
land, are now studying with the 


famgua; Dioane Quintuplets at 
5; Ont. 

“For some time the parente, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliva Dionne, and the 
teachers, Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, have been considering the 


A very enjoyable evening Wa% hot noon meal for them in the - 


brought to a close by the singing 
of “God Bave The King”. 


ra of the stam 
and thelr familfes. Two lighted 


efficient little modern. kitchen. 
Some of the children come from 
n distance. One new little eirl, 
the extent of whose handicap 4 


show this unique school-within- 
a-schoo! with considerable pride 


lp 


85 


etl 


Js from the New England States, 
‘the other nine from Quebec and 
Ontario towns. 


—Le. Couteuix Leader, Buffalo. 


Christmas is a detightfal an~ 
iversary season, enjoyed in all 
Christian lands as a time of good 
cheer, glad reunions and mutual 
remembrance among friends and 


brightness 

and schoo! and,chureh. It is the 
gladest, merriest, most prised 
and loved of all the festivals of 
the circling year. 
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Chureh for the Deaf.on Well- 
ealey Avenue in Toronto. 
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Method of Modelling Obfects 

"The objects are modelled from 
the clay and allowed to dry over 
night.’ 


lend well: The colours 
applted carefully. 
‘The following day the objects 
can be lightly with a soft 
brush, Another coat of glaze may. 


must be 


T made a Uttle floral pattern 
fa rose. Tama little slow. I 

want to make some pins too. 
—Joan Thaw, 4A. 


f _ Senior School i 


“igh idings. 


‘Working with clay creates new 
ideas in-the children’s minds 
which they can express by this 


means, 


‘This work has only been start- 
ed by a few classes in the Inter- 
mediate Department, hence I 


"think the work of these children 


very commendable. 

Other childten showing talent 
for freehand drawing are Billy 
Munroe, Emily Monoryk, Charles 

House, Peter 


Denomme, Howard 


Kiym and Josephine Lasare- 
vitch. 


Many other boys and girls 
have done excellent work in 
paper folding, designing and 
stencilling. - —R. Van Allen. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—HISTORY 
(MR, J. J. CUMMINGS) 


‘The movies showed Pilgrim 
Fathers who came to New Eng- 
land in 1626, Their bouses were 

made of bark, They 


‘They ground 
wooden tub, They made corn- 
meal: 


‘The Pilgrims did not bave 
electric lights or lamps. They did 
not have many candles because 
fat was scarce, They had pine 
branches to make a light at 


- n'ght. In the evening, when they 
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finished work, they prayed that 
God would help them. 

‘The Pilgrims did not have 
many cows. A'few neople had 
goats, They milked the goats, 
‘They caught a great many fish 
in the sea. 


The wore 


; Pilgrims black 
clothes with white collars and 


cuffs, The women’s skirts were 


the. life of the Pilgrims during 
thelr first year ‘In their new 
home, The second part showed 
the advancement and progress 
that had been made after three 
years of hard work. Billie's story 
‘Yells only about Part One, 


Alfred the Great 


Alfred the Great livéd In the 
time of the. Anglo-Saxons. He 
was one of the best of the Eng- 


in winter because there was no 
stove in it. 


made g bow and an 
arrow for Red. Feather. He went 
to the woods, He shot a deer. 
‘They had venison for supper. 
After awhile Mother made a 


of Edinburgh, before his) mar- 
riage. fs 


gown with # long 
made of jewels held her veil in 
carried 


the abbey. 
‘There were eight bridesmalds, 
ing Princess 


After the ceremony, the royal 


ding, gown to a mist blue suit 
hich she wore for her honey- 


yal couple’s honeymoon 
to 


On Tuesday afternoon, Dec- 

ember 9, the pupils of the 
. school watched us acting the 
pageant, Wednesday night, 
December 10, a large crowd of 
_ people came to the Assembly 
Room to see the entertainment 
which started about a quarter 
after eight. 

‘The first scene was the 
Annunciation. The angel of the 
‘Annunciation, {Marjorle Sway- 
ne) came to Mary, (Margaret 
Cassel) and told her that she 
was going to be the mother of 
Jesus. Mary was very giad to 
hear this and she was very 

humble about being chosen by 


‘The second scene showed the 
Arrival at the Inn. Mary and 
her hushand Joseph — went 
there to pay the tax. Joseph, 
(Emerson Leslle) asked the inn 
Keeper (Bobby Spiker) if they 
had any room for and 
Mary. But the inn keeper told 
Joseph that they had no room 
for them as the inn was full of 
‘ e. 80 Mary and Joseph 
went to the stable to sleep. 


‘The third scene was on the” 


Bilis of Judea. Many shepherds 
thelr sheep. 


were guarding 5 
Suddenly they saw a bright star 
»ghining above them, But one 
herald angel (Dorothy O'Neill) 
said to them, “Fear not, for be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of 
great Joy which shall be to all 
people, for unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour who 1s Christ the Lord.” 
‘The shepherds were a little 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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the lamp. Refreshments were eous robes, was 

then served. “ - beauty of the 
—Graduating Class. the devotion of - 
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My Christmas Holiday 
Nearly all the pupils of the 
Senior and Intermediate de- 
partment went home for Christ- 
mas on the 17th and 18th: of 
Decem! 


who work,in the shop where I 

wrked during my summer holl- 

days, T met the foreman and 

he asked me if T wanted to work. 

T told him'that T didn't want to, On Monday evening, January. 
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and brushed 


~ 


arter. 
But the boys became more’ or eltel 


Basketball hand 


urag' 
an Ey of fh important points. And that 


is just what they aid. They 
stepped out into the Picton 
gym. decked out in thelr new 
uniforms and to show their 
appreciation they went on 0 
the home team. thelr 
second defeat, OSD. baving 
Y won the first game 29—24. 
game in the close of the first quarter the 
‘boys “core poard read OSD. 12 Pic- 


team  bewil 
an early am played headup ball and 
Ked'to perfection, in the 
‘thelr lead gecond half we proceeded 20 


while at half time trample ‘the Picton crew with 
ing dazzling 


display of bali-hand- 


’ 1 ung and sharp shooting. ‘The 
shake-up was necessary in the 50% Doo 3b. 31 


ing spree in a previols gAME to losel 


and when it.was all 
‘seore read ‘0.80: 47— 
the 


r. starts. 7 
ver Was OSD. 27—Albert College 28. 
game that one was to 
break 


with Pieton and he was hem- pe in a foreign country for the 


med in from all angles. Oy frst quarter, 
tough luck which kept ment foor in the Albert gym 


some 


the ball twirling around the top was far too all} and thi 
the bal ering sto Gropp ent suany sein cnaesS ped 
{ng in, prevented Tonkin from result. However at ‘the close of 


defor whe local quintette minutes of play. O.8.D. ian, 


Scoring rat half as both sides Atpert sank the basket to mak 
nad difficulty in passing, hold- jy bert sane ale rs 


g the they would not give up and 


packets. Both teams were guilty ? 
of fouls. 7 being, called for wi at eres plays 
OSD. and 3 against the’visit- to win the game 27—26. Nice 


os. The final score was O8.D. poing 


39--Cambellford 19. 


OSD, 30—Trenton 15. 


indeed fellows! ‘That 
makes it 6 victories out of seven 


tled with Albert College with 12 
‘behind the 


On February 9, O.8-D. travel- points, only two 


led to Trenton, for 


league fixture and handed 


a regular league leading BCL: squad. A 
sincere “thank you” 


league fam a 30-15 defeat £0F Members of the staff for your 


their fourth win. The 


productive of some very good 


tion. He‘ handled the 


tion gessional and gave the best Although BC. 


exhibition of “callins 
you see them", whi 


game WES support as you were most wel- 
come. 


Pytetor yume: 


games vlayed, and you stand game 


at quarter time. 
through the second period 0.8, and Gravelle could o! 
D. outscored the home team 

while the first half closed BCI. D. 


portunity to 
several fine attempts, they were show what they could do and all 
josely and were four gave a very good eccount 


+ check ol 
robbed on many occasions. We of themselves. 


must admit that a digger and 
must odorieheed team won the OSD. 23-—Trenton 18. 
OSD. continued, to 


final score was B,C. 35—O.8. position as they downed | the 
aa COBB A: Sin the 0.6. 
x game in 8. D. 

Monday, Febroary 23. 0.5.D. at amon Suare i 1 was a very 
Bomething new was added to was wae ae A pecans oorins 
the sport's menu on ‘Monday, close of the ist. quarter the 


Ay when the OSD. girls’ and boys’ score was ‘Trenton $—OSD. 2, 


Junior. Basketball teams jour- and at half time it was 74 
neyed to Bowmanville for ex- for OBD, Both sides seemed to 
the 


and 
were applauded to no end f0F locals 
exhibition. At 4PM. vistlors and put the game on ice, 


OSD. put the game on ice. The 
deaf boys won the hearts 
Bowmanville" tans and 
‘cheered: time, and: again (for. 
rte Tonkin: 


fins’: effort . 


OSD. as he set up many 
made ~sure 


that is the best any team can a great deal of credit to them~ 
do. selves and to the OSD. 
BCL 40—0.8.D. 14. ‘Throughout the schedule they 
‘Although the visitors were played twelve games, ‘winning 
held to 8 $2 lead at the end nine ‘and losing three for elght~ 
of the first perfod, and 118 CP pointe. 
throughout the ‘second, the | By Way of comparison we find 
their that the team scored 302 points 
0 against 
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he had to call far 
fouls of minor detail on 
teams. Congratulations for a job 
0.8.D—S31-—Stirling—28 done and for the fine hen oe 
‘On , Pet , sportanianship you displa} 
Pas taro February Zi. Gor, ail games nether you won of 
turn game with the OSD. 


Cre plaged’a far inferior class Crindie, B- Bpiker. 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Basketball has been the chief 
interest of the girls in the new 


22-9 contest. 
Goals: J. Gravelle (16), ° 
Fear i ike COBSA. including 1 Vorvis (2), L. Cayer (4) - 


the following, J. Gravelle (Cap: 
* tain) F, L. Vorvis (F), L. Cayer arty Bol se. 23—won 


GF: D. ONeill (G), J. Lald- Napanee ve OSD—F 

law (G),'G. McCourt (G), D. won by Napanee aie ay 

_Benault (G), D. Parks (G). "The completion of the ached- 

OSD. vs. A. College—Jan. 19 Pap pa ga _ ‘ 
on apiece. 

Bat exititcg game was ‘scheduled for Girls’ Basketball Team Leaving for co. 


ike EE 
.88.A. Finals in Toronto 


nearest neigh- “nals are i 


girls were pitted against 2 2 
(BCL) and refereed by neutral anee. Let me say, the future Uttle gang of pucksters who 


the second ¢ 
‘A. College tightened their de- regarding sbility and end- the wide margin N. C. an all important victory and the 
fence and began sinking a few troten ‘oes without saying set ‘The whistle blew and the going became a bit rough. Both 
well placed shota. The final team shall giris ran to thelr positions, we sides were anxious to score, bat 
Zore’ 45-18 announced the Win! Foew they were going to pot When Tonkin scored the first 
OSD. as winners: Our Bowmanville Trip up @ Sght—in four minutes ‘one, there was no holding the 
Goals: J, Gravelle (27). L. - One of the highlights of our they had the score standing OSD. team. Minutes later, 
Vorvis (6), L. Cayer (16) pot ctpall season was ocr 12-12 for 0. 8. D. and from Steele made it 2-0, while Beau- 
neceptance of an invitation by then on the crowd went wild— 2 ma aa a ttnight 
‘High Behool by it was our game and slowly the definitely had an off-night 
Sctommition Napanee defense crumbled and and he fired enough rubber 
(ithibitihe before we knew it-—the ame Wide of the Albert geal to, FS, 
pa Se, wi was over—0. 8. D, Bet be Bay period, Tonkin made it 3-0 to 
year pisgis, of Quinte Championship for ensure victory. Again Tonkin 
Nay’ we were Yet another year. was the best man on the Ice, 
fb match them before Previnclal Finals in Toronto whe ne ae Deno Lig 
finals. The OSD. gitls, Our Junior Girls’ team &S ed Beaune in his well deserved 
least, were. in op winners for the ey CT eorian shut-out. 
ay A ee soning Bare geball nem. Come OSD. — Besuine, Gravelle, 
rivals further play-offs to be held in Matvern i tenes 9 ane 
against by. Collegiate, March 19, at seven Grindle, E. Wilson, J. Denomme, 
team- ‘of A. College. @ It was easy to point out just P.M 
_ large crowd of boys and girls of why theOS.D. girls were super. St, Mikes $—-O.8D. 2 
the school, our girls put on a ior—they were faster, checked = ‘An exhibition hockey game 
display of team-work more closely and had excellent Boys’ Sports was staged on the OSD. rink 


ehining 

‘and shooting, The score A. Col- luck 
lege 11, OBD. 43, leaves no 
doubt ss to the excellence of 


; Goals: J. Gravelle (83), L. Chupik, D. O'Neill, G. McCourt, Quinte Jr. Girls Basketball. And 
| Vorvia (6), L. Cayer (4) t. Lafalaw_ and D. Henault. blared it is smpossible for all of fieulty in Raiden oe Be ir 
C.0.88.A. Basketball, Janne oe te 14 38 10 Chie ee oe that you for whe home team. and A 


do 
‘Mikes rel 
‘With the above exhibition us- 5 baskets—(10 points), L. Vorvis bring home the bacon and the 
. b quick ones. Tonkin made the 
ed as practice, the Jr. team felt 4 baskets (7 points), and R. Ontario girls’ championship. cond goal, but the perlod end- 
ed $—2 for St. Mikes. 


challenge for the Bay of Quinte The final score 4710. Congra- HOCKEY 
GoSSA. championship. ‘There tulations to the OSD. boys too BCL 4—O.8D. 4. OSD. — Tonkin, Grabelle, 
‘are three teams in our league: for thelr victory 2a1. a Steele, Woodrow, E. Wilson, Per- 
OSD. Belleville and Napan 2 ‘On Wednesday afternoon, the reault, MacCrindle, Driscoll. 
Cohag was foreed to withdraw Ztra-Rural Basketball BCL. pucksters visited the OS. Cayer, Spiker, Beaulne, Den- 
before the schedule got under- Our own school league is just D. in their first encounter 
way. getting under way with the Of. the season. At close of the Referee—Pollard. 

following teams represent iS first period Collegians were 
OSD. ve. BCL—Jan, 29 findike 2-0. Halt way through BCL 6—OSD. 2 

Seniors: Capt. J. Bouck. Capt. the gud period, OAD. scored Any hopes that the OS. had 


of winning the Junior COSSA. 


: 


‘The first “real” game is one g Graziano, Capt. A. Hanns, (oy nd ped 
they 


that won't be forgotten in the Capt 5, Waller. 

memories of myself and my - iP x Hed it up. Early in the Srd hockey title were shattered 

girls, The B.CI. team had im- Intermediates: Capt. J. Mc- B.CL made it 3-2 and OSD. when the BCI. crew defeated 
their Pherson, Capt J. Lasaravich, tled it up again. Both teams the locals 6—2 at the Arena in 


the final game. The two teams 


& 


played toa 4—4 draw in the 
how 6 lat ua wre oa osm: Girls Captured Quinte ing combination by Pollard, tre O8D. Tae ghe game was 
For the remainder of the game - plouship ein tind Gravelle brought not as one‘side as the score 
our guard—D. O'Neill, J. Laid- Stop the prest—the O. 8. D. results and Pollard made sure might Indica because we 
cur Gus oourt and D. Henaule 2°. Oils M areiwall team edged fr 'titing in the equaliser, and fought bard right up to the ist 

wr Napanee Collegiate, MOn- the game finished OSD. ¢—B. bell. Beaulne made Boy fine 
5 day, March LA. stops in goal, but, O8D. could 
not seem to score when they 


immense! in 
of practise and at'the Capks To One SSE: & Pro- made several shot 


i 
i 
i 
fis 


+ mest and play N.CL and we ail time whistle | mhen the Dire College at the Belleville Arena. points ahead of the Srd place 
Tpree in saying that they are stood 11—16 in favour of Nap- St was a scrappy and. tireless Albert College squad. 


“basket slipped through and in- ‘Referee—Vern Goyer. 

to the net. Final score OSD— *20 OsD.—Tonkin, Pollard, Steele Ded the chats. ‘ 
29, BOL—8. ‘The first half was ove of prenchley, Gravelle, Spiker, E are due to" 
Goals: J. Gravelle (18), 1. simost despair for our team; wilson, Beaulne. the whole team for a very suc 

‘Vorvis (0), L. Cayer (2) although ‘in possession of the cessful season, as the 

pall for the majority of the OSD, 3—Albert Collese—* finished in second place only 
Napanee yx, O.8D—Fed. 4 time, only Deskets were ‘On February, 26. OSD. played two points behind the league 
‘This was our first occasion to ‘chalked up and when the half- their return wit winning BCI team, and $ 
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iversity of Toronto’, and is re- 
“Donald .C. 


piled Chemistry. 

Mr. Kidd received his elemen- 
tary eduction in Wright Oral 
School, New York, Public School 

°47, (for the deaf) New York, 
Clinton Street Day Bchool, Tor- 
onto, and schools for hearing 
children, Toronto, After finish- 
ing the work of Grade 8 and 
obtaining his High School En- 
trance certificate he took @ cor- 
-respondence course from the 
‘Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion for one year and then 
spent four years In secondary 
schools with hearing childrén, 
the final year being taken\in 


Kenora High School, fro 
which he graduated ini 1940, 
completing the work: of Grade 
13. 

“wr, Kidd states that, aiidlo~ 
meter tests show’ hearing. loss, 
RE81%, LE 82% 1. e.-he is 
totally deaf. * 

‘claire -Wallsce,. who” broad- 
casts from & ‘Toronto . station 


radio talk.on Mr, Kidd’s"suc- 
inded 


phe credit for a large part of 
his well developed life, his 
abiuty to live with other F people 


“Hearing & Deafness”}" 


Not’ many books helpful to 
péfents and teachers of deaf 
children have been written. A 
brief “review of “Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child” by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing of Manchester, Eag- 
land, appeared in the Canadian 
in the January {ssue. 

Another new book, “ 

_and Deafness, A Guide for Lay- 
‘men,” by Hallowell’ Davis, M. D. 


Deaf, and 

of Otolaryngology, W: 
University School of, . 
St. Louis, Mo. Several chapters 


m in the book were written by SR. Dr. 
s Director, 


Silverman, “Ph.D. 4 

Central ‘Institute for the Deaf, 

Bt. Louis, Mo. eri 
Dr. Davis in The Editor’ 


foreword. 
ppis book is. written for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing 


parents, their teachers, and 
thelr friends.” 
Mrs. L. Tracy, founder. of The 


John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, .. 


California has written a fore-- 


Promotion for Father 
Page 


In the summer of 1933, mem-- 
bers of the American Associa- 
tion to promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf who attend- 


dynamic young 
been for eight years the Super- 
intendent of the - Catholic 


Montreal. His pleasing 
allty, fluent English, and deep 
interest 


participant in the discussions, 
especially of the Belgian ‘Meth- 
od which he had studied at first 


July 19, 1947, by an assembly of 
delegates representing ‘the 
provinces of Europe and 


Boys is the Reverend Father’Al- 
phonse Gauthier.” 
_, ihe Volta Review. 


cribes the 
‘Deaf in, England with clinical 
and classroom scenes taken ot 
Manchester during the war 
Produced for the Brit 

it ..wes 


‘The. rapt attention paid. by 
the pupils told-of thelr interest 
in thelr fellow pupils in another 
land, So interested were: the 


4 classes 
Junior Department. Lively: dis- 
class 


cussions followed In the 


rooms. 3 

Tt would seem that there is 
a need for such films of other 
schools in action. —(C. A. HL) 


Old Age Is What You 
Make It — 


‘At 80, Plutarch began to 
learn Latin, Socrates to play 


typewriting at the age of 89. 
Gladstone at 80 started bis 


Army at 88. 

Galileo Galilel discovered the 
diurral and monthly changes 
of the moon at the of 73. 


Verdi composed “Te Deum”, at 
83 Tennyson wrote “Crossing 
All of whish goes to prove 
that man has no “best” age. 
It's by what you make of it 

that old age is measured. 
—The Rotarian. 


Baptist “Church. - 
owship: group. entertained 14 
children .who. attend this 


teaching staff 
group for their kindness. 
‘—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


Visit to B.H.S. 
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School. Approximal 
dents made the trip to 


ats 8 


Bowman- 


‘able to perform, Mr. 
hhad them sing."O Canada” and 
“My Grandfather's Clock,” 


AEcEBEyE 
5, 35° 
fae 
detekt 
in : 
EEESE 


basketball games. Mr. in 
ae expressed a belief before 


ment. The ‘Belleville Junior 


fone of the visitors chee’ for. 
on every pout occasion. 


manville High School, was seat- 
ed with the Belleville students 


Association Party 
The Annual party.of the Tea- 


chers’ . Association. - to fhe. 2s 
form‘of' an Informs) Dance end 18g 
‘ 


lightful dance program in the 
assembly room which was art- 
ically decorated in blue and 


‘were guests 
who wished to participate in 


were collected 
program committee, had care- 
fully checked the scores, prizes 
were presented by Mr. W. J. 
Morrison. 


‘The guests then adjourned to 
the beautifully decorated din- 
ing-room, there to partake of a 


that, delicious lunch “attractively ar- 


ranged in self-serve style. 
‘The orchestra, after a half- 


lady guests to the 


‘ Deaf in England.” 


‘The cuceeks or the evening 
4a due to the efforts of the var- 


fous’ committees working in” 


close co-operation. 


nesday, February 18. The pro- 
gramme consisted of an - 
lent film, “Education of the 
8. B. 


Peddlers. 


‘The editorial page of the Dec- 


‘United Btates “wheedling dimes 
and-quarters from gullible 


people for alphabet cards, print- 


rates”, Others. “peddle cheap 
and often worthless articles 
which few people would buy if it- 


of the immensity of their “take” ° 


from the foollah gullible public; 
they. are truly racke 
crooks of the worst kind.” 


need assistance, because of 
Pl 


-physical handicaps other than mal 
deafness, 


are never found in 

theiy ranks. 
‘The better class of deat people 
by far the large majority, dep- 
lore the activitles of these deaf 


‘The Frat editorial suggests 
that the best way to combat this 
undesirable practice is for the 
deat themselves to 


these people 
soclety and to educate the public exnress 


to such an extent that the trade 
will become “‘so unprofitable 
that, they will be forced into 
honest work or go to the poor 
house.” 


—FPC. 


We Need 


lady Sand by handing ous common adjectival “terms: 


dance programs, : 
‘To the boys of the Full Tim 
Vocational Class was entrusted 
the checking of men’s coats. 
‘Their duties being done, both 
boys and girls enjoyed listening 
orchestra and watching 


inelude both of these groups? 
“acoustically handicapped” 
comes to mind but 1s not quite 
what we are looking for. 

In the old daya we bad the 
“hard of hearing" and the 


q ened”, This 


deaf” and 


Today an attempt is being 
classify ‘‘semi-mutes,” 
remembered. 


i 
j 
I 


Vana person be “bait mute"?)\ 


‘We need, therefore, a term to 
designate the deaf who acquired 
language before onset of deaf- 
ness, 


refer to the deaf who do not use 
sign-language to distin 


guish 
and them from those who do. Its 


implication 1s social rather than 
scientific. 


every school for 


Ln deaf” is becoming antiquat- 
‘We need, therefore, a term 
which will designate a school 


young 
ing iy 
Perhaps ‘school for the deafen- 
ed” would serve this purpose a. 
dequately. 

‘We need a term to designate 


‘With such terms we would be 
able to designate persons with 


on thelr use. 

Some years ago the Bureau of 
the Census decided: to drop all 
references to “deafness” in cen- 
sus forms. Why? Because lead- 
ers in the profession could not 
agree among themselves on pri- 


thinking. 
—The Dlinois Advance. 


ee 
Senior School 
SPPRALLEEEEEELELLEAL AD 
SPCIAL STUDIES 
(E. J. CHARD) 
ts arranged to 


Our program 
give the pupils a better 
standing of their homeland 


familiarity wit 
Canadian citize 
selection of reading 
helps .this program 

topic is presented to (2) stimu- 
late the pupils to reason “with 
the social problém involved (2) 
give opportunities for the pupils 
to express what has been taught 
and (3) arouse a reallzation of 
its relationship to world affalrs. 


ance from this medium. 
year the following films 
been studied by various classes: 
Earth—Rotation and Rev- 
olution 

jones 


‘Waterways of Canada 
Algonquin’ Waters = 
Industrial Provinces of 

* Canada 


Settlers of New England 
Pioneers of the Plains 
Canada’s Cosy Corner 
Pacific Canada 

‘West Coast Mountains 
‘Watershed Power 

Fur Country 
Transport Cities 
Ballot Boxes 
Newfoundland 


+ Here are'some of the pupils’ 
accounts of the contents of a 
few of the films and associated 
classroom studies. 

Waterways of Canada 
Canada has over one-half of 
the fresh water, of the world in 
{ts lakes and rivers. When 
neople first came to Canada 
they used the river in summer 
for their boats and In winter for 
sleighs. e 
Long ago. men cut down the 
trees and floated the logs down 
the rivers to the saw-mills. The 
mills were generally at the 


homes were built around 
place and were called settl 
ments. These settlements grew arlo, 
to become the cities to-day. At 
the mouth of the Moira River 18 representation by population. 
Belleville, At the mouth of the The province with the most’ 
‘Ottawa, River is Montreal, the people seni 

under‘ largest city ‘in Canada. 


Boys’ Residence 


mouth of the river. Groups of Liberal party represents Can- 
this ada. In Toronto the Coserva-_ 
é- tive party is in power for Ont- 


In our government we have 


the most members 


to patlianient. The province 


swift with the smallest population 


Ballot Boxes 


jing speeches. 
what ‘we have 


a know how to yote when-we are. 
old enough. —Flora Clark, 3A. 


Here are four short accounts 


In the month of February we by the pupils of other activities 


next day we made a ballot box 


t how to vote. and studies related to’our 
and the course: 


“Last month Mr.’Chard and my 


ty chalk box. We -classmates drew the map of the 


yoted for two of the pupils In states of United States on heavy 


we enjoyed the fun. 


—Dino Beltrame, 3A. 


c 
Learning About Canada's 


Government 
‘The >government of ‘Canada 
‘was not always as {t is now. 


and tried to put them together. 
‘We learned the names, shapes 
and know where to locate each. 
Tt was really fun and we liked 
t” Tula Vorvis, 3A. 


‘We have a scrapbook in 


Many years ago it was quite /Soclal satus, Tt {5 all about 
: erent and not as efficieng:( the Royal Family. When we see 
French Canadian*Children No one cared for it. Some sere a picture of the Royal We 


men tried to change it, Some of 
them succeeded. 

Years later the “Confeder- 
ation” came. provinces: 
joined to become the Dominion 
of Canada. The government 
changed. People held elections 
to choose men to send to par- 
Nament. 

Before an election two men, 
called enumerators,, go {rom 
house to house to get the names 
of all the people who are old 
enough to vote, People vote by 


putting an‘'K” beside the name. 


of the man they choose. The 
papers with.the names of the 
candidates are called. ballots. 

The’ deputy returning officer 
puts the ballot in the ballot box. 
When the election is over the 
ballots are counted. ‘The man 
with the most votes wins. 

The party which gets the 
most members elected is the 
Fatty in power. In ouent: the 


and the Royal Family we cut it 
out and paste !t in the scrap- 
book, We do it to remember 
them and when this 
school; we want the other pupils 
who will be here to look at them 
and to know about the Royal 
Family”. —Dolores Henault, 3A. 


All the world was shocked to 
hear the bad news of the death 
of Mahatma Gandhi last Jan- 
uary 29, He was shot to death 
by an Indian Communist in 
New Delhi, just after his pray- 
er meeting. Millions of people 


»mourned in India. His son set 


the fire to cremate Gand! on 
the funeral pyre. After the 
cremating Gandhi's ashes were 
put on the Ganges Rivers. Then 
people placed flowers on the 
river. 

Gandhi always feasted tl the 
people in India stopped fight- 
Ing. He was a verg great hero 
of India”. —AnnjelHayrot, 4A. 


whisper the message 

Of Bt Patrick's Day. 

It breathes of an islan 
Of emerald green; 


is 4,050,000, which is approx- _ 
imately one third of the 12,200, 


other 
roughly one-half million great~ 
er than Quebec, which has the 
second largest population. This 
figures. out to eleven persons 
per square mile, .Seven-elghths 
of the population is concentra~ 
ted in“ Bouthern Ontario with 
about sixty per cent ving in 
urban centres, having © pop- 
ulation of 1,000 or more. The 
density of population in South- 
iat Ontario is 45 per square 
fe. 


cover an area” of 


Forests 
approximately 237,000 square 
miles, or 58% of the entire area 
of the Province: 93% of all ac- 
cessible forests in Ontario’ are 
owned by the Province and aré 
among its greater anscia. Of 
Torested area. 173,800. 
tiles or 139%, to 


‘classified: 
saw-logs, plapwood, or fuel. The 
‘productive’, and consists of 
qmerchantable timber for use as 


the Province 


publishing and book-binding. 
—tyiva 


News of our Graduates 

‘The marriage of Miss Lucy 
Buchan to Mr, John T. Hower 
of Akron, Ohio, was announced 
recently. 


Miss Jean Cameron, #. grad- 
uate of last year, has secured. 
@ position in’ Toronto, through 
the employment service of the 
National Society of the Deaf 
and the Hard-of-Hearing. 

‘This same service has also 
placed Miss Marjorie Taylor in 
position as typist. Marjorie is° 
a graduate of the. year 1946. 


brother Ronald, are in business 
for themselves In ‘Toronto. 

It 1a reported that Mr. and 
Mrs, Bruce Yarrow have moved 
from Belleville to Galt, 

Miss Dorothy Pickering of 
London 1s employed at the Lon- 
don Hoslery Co. 

) 
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Pointers in Discipline 
BY EDWARD DANGLER 
The ‘Highlawn School, Brooklyn, 
X. : 
‘Most discipline problems arise 
from (1) careless planning, (2) 
poor classroom organization 
management, (3)) faulty 
teaching techniques, (4) in- 
difference, (5) use of negative 
punishment. ‘ 
Faulty teaching techniques 
are particulary responsible for 
the difficulties. Good discipline 
ts largely a matter. of directing 
the energy of the pupils into the 
proper nels. Children 
should be grouped in such 3 WAY 
that they can. succeed in- ac- 
tivities sulted to thelr level of 
ability. The recognition. af a 
special interest and the creat- 
fon of situations whereby the 


child can develop an interest ts 
‘a aignificant factor in reducing 
disciplinary problems. Problems 
in discipline are often the result 
of subjecting the pupils to dull, 
uninteresting work—work which 
does not challenge their abill- 
ties, needs imagination, or 
interest. 


Indifference 1s another !m- 
portant, factor. Discipline. lke 
attendance, usually reflects the 

egative traits of the 
teacher. interest and 
affection on the part of the 
teacher are needed by children 
more than anything else, 
Cheerfulness, courtesy, enthus- 


q 


Hospital 
‘School Naree Rendering First Aid 
‘A Ward in the School Hospita: 


» fair, and genero- 
sity are qualities to be’ emphasi- 
zed in every classroom. 

Many discipline problems &: 
rise from the ‘use of negative 


energy. 
threats, ant 
should be avoided. 

‘There are certain details of 
classroom, management that 
can be routinized and thereby 
reduce discipline problems: 
‘Taking the attendance; hand- 
Ung atsences, suspense, and 
tardiness matters; passing mat~ 


cements; golng from one room 
to another; leaving the class~ 

passing in the halls; put- 
ting away outer clothing and 
getting 1. 

Good discipline in the modern 
school gives the pupil the sat- 
{sfaction of belonging; it cre- 
ates an atmosphere conducive 
to learning, It builds up @ heal- 
thy attitude toward ‘authority 
as something necessary for 
ends. 

"understanding the Child. 


Hereditary Deafness 


In the recently published 
book “Hearing and Deafness” 
ty Hallowell Davis, M.D. isa 


“The existence of hereditary 
nerve deafness is chearly 
enough established so, that 
‘who suffer from it should 


hereditary deafness into a 
family in which there are other 
cases of hereditary .deafness, 
although the intended spouse 
may actually have normal 
hearing, !s risky.. If, however, 
‘one prospective t comes 
of a family that is free from the 
hereditary tratt, the chances 
that the children will become 
deaf are small, and marriage 
may” properly be’ considered. In 
case of doubt, a doctor or other 
counsellor who ts well ac- 
quainted with the laws of her- 
edity should be consult 


ted”. 
Good Interpreters 
Hard to Discover 
‘Word and Sign Language Is A 


- Interpreting Between Spoken 


‘Task Only for Experts 

At conventions and other 
gatherings where there is a 
mixed audience of both deaf 
and hearing people, it has been 
the custom to appoint or report 
the services of a hearing man or 
woman to Interpret, into the 
sign language the speech of & 
hearing speaker for the benefit 
of the deaf and some hard of 
hearing: 


the in 
it should be and the reason for 
it may be the fault of the inter- 


ment which comes from much 
experience and practice. The 
act of interpreting entails much 
work’ as it requires much arm 
and hand movement which is 
fatiguing and if Kept up for a 
long-period of time, the inter- 
preter requires relief by having 
a rellef interpreter take her oF 
his place and this is necessary 
if the speech is long or If there 
are several speakers on the pro- 
gram 

It has been stated and rightly 
so, that a gpod interpreter must 
have a three track mind—to 
remember what has been said, 
to Interpret what part into the 
sign language while he is lsten~ 
Ing to what is going on, and at 
the same time filling in when 


prinetpal an. excellent inter- 
preter, Ustened for a minute or 
two snd failing to get any clear- 
cut ideas out of the mass of 
flowery -language the colored 
person was using, proceeded to 


minister 

much they enjoyed his sermon. 
‘This may be an extreme case 
but {t- shows what @ good inter- 
preter can do in an emergency 
situation and save the day. 


can get the gist of the address, 


reads from @ prepared text, and 
the effect on the hearing au- 
dience isn‘t very pleasing either. 


Finger-spelling should be 
used as lttle as possible, only 
when the name of a person, 8 
geographical location or a 
scientific name is used. The in- 
terpreter should, whenever pos- 
sibl, avoid twisting his hand and 
wrist sideways and lifting his 
hand up and down. The letters 
of the Alphabet should be cor- 
rectly formed with the fingers 
making the proper contacts. as 
required. Many people are poor 
finger spellers and worse read- 
ers, 80 it will be very difficult to 
read the fingers in a poor light 
or at a distance. 

‘A good interpreter should not 
attempt to use a sign for-every 
word the speaker utters. The 
average deaf person is not ac- 
customed to reading this line of 
thought in the sign language. 
Many of the idioms or figures 
of speech would appear unitel- 
ligible to them. Imagine the ef- 
fect of using a rign for every 
word in the phrase, “In a nut 
shell” where he could use one 
sign for the word “Briefly” 
which means the same thing. 
‘The sign language is largely 
Indeographic and an idea or 
thought expressed in a hundred 
words can be presented lucidly 
in a few signs. 

—The Silent Observer. 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
What does the word “Ontario” 
mean? 

A reader of Ontario Govern- 
ment Services submitted this 
ouestion last week, and after 
digging around a bit, the 
derivation was found. 


“Ontario” originally was the 


his Iroquois.word “karadaris,” 


which means “sparkling or blue 
water.” It was used to describe 
the waters of the Jake that is 
now known as Ontario, 

Later, “kanadarie” was cor- 
rupted ‘to “Ontario.” and the 
white settlers gave the name 
to the land along the lake's 


shores for an ever-extending 
area. 
———— 
Barbering 


Qne boy, Eugene Cayer is 
taking barbering, this year. 
He is learning to trim now, and 
is making good progress. 

—C. Smith, 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL-~ 


Reading 
(Continued from Page 3) 
on the wood sidewalk near the 
bay They looked for the boats 
‘The girl the boy into 
tho water. His clothes were wot 
<The laughed an 
2 ed. The 


‘bo! 
in thelr, fathers’ car. They went 
¥ —Peter DeRose, 3A. 


mountain 
‘very hungry. It was looking for’ 
‘\animals to eat. It_saw baby 
goat. Baby gost ran to its - 
mother. Its mother fought 
‘the eagle. The eagle was afraid. 
It ‘flew away. Father goat saw 


, the eagle. He was cross. “King Only 


mountain goat” ‘saw the eagle. 
He killed the eagle. The eagle 
drowned in the wafer. It was 


~ dead. The kids played on the 


rocks, ‘The 
happy. 
+ One day another eagle looked 
for kids. Baby goats are called 
kids. It caught one kid. It kill- 
ed it, The eagle ate it. The 
mother goat cried. The moun- 
tain goats were very sad be- 
cause the kid was Killed. The 

~-eagles didn’t come. there any 
more. 


kids were very 


Tike kids, Kids'are very cute. Mo 
3 Mario ‘Micetick. 34. 


Borrowing Books 

‘The Intermediate children 
borrow Ontario School for the 
Deat brary books from school. 
I read a book. It was called, 
“New Geography.” I lke to see 
the world of Candda, Quebet, 
United. States, Asia. and other 


places. y 
I cannot go away and sail to 
China. I do not Uke China so 
far away. I cannot travel all 
over the world, I would lke to~ 
. fo away to Hong Kong to see 
my Auntie Barbara and Tient- 
gen to see my Auntle Ming> 
RG —Mary Chong. 3A. 


Books I have Read 
I lke to read books. One ts 
ealied “Land of Freedom.” 
I read it every day. There are 
‘very good stories about Pilerims. 
John Cabot and others. I read 
about Pilgrims. Pilgrims satled 
the shin to Holland from Eng- 
lend. They lived in Holland. 
‘They were not happy in Hol- 
lend, They were working. hard. 
_ They’ sailed the ship back to 
~, Englans 


a. 
—Eleanor Prokopski. 3A. 


I lke Comes 

-I read funnies and comics. 
One story was about mouse 
and a cat. A mother cat wanted 
to get a méuse. The mouse saw 
the cat coming It ran into the 
hole, The cat ran and smashed 
against the wall but didn't get 
into the holexIt got dizzy. Two 
mice were saved, The cat didn't 
catch mice any more, The mice 
went outside. A father mouse 


bene 


the 

threw it atuhim. He fell on the Weekly Reader”. I like 
ground. Then father mouse hit about Jesus! I like books 
Bie mouse. Anothe? mouse hit flags I lke books with 
ft father mouse. All the mice stories. I like books 
ran away. A cat was looking hockey. - i. 
for two mice. ‘They saw, the 

‘They ran into the:houss. 


i 


mouse put a glass over hole, 
The cat walked on the floor. , Am Bakimo made a snav 
Another mouse'sat on the chalr. (0° e bay Teg 
The cat was looking for the snow house. He was very 
ice. "The mice stayed in the B&Ppy. He said. “Nice, "T_iike 
hole. and watched the cat 16 Me caneht the walrus 1B 
through the glass. = 
‘The Eskimos ate the walrus. 
= aa Tt was’ food: The Raeimoe code 
1 Read Poetry .- the boat. They got many 
f To"scool each Walrus. Then they went home. 
beri ht ‘Then they made many snow 
Indian children used to play houses. : 
‘All about-our native. ‘The Eskimos had Jots of fon. 
‘Where. the shops houses They played snow. They 
“stand threw snowballs at each other. 
on ‘the. ground —Joanne Brontmnier, 2A. 
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round. 
‘What a different place to-day 


Where we live and work and Claudette saw Donald Duck. He 
play. rkated on the maid fell 
—Jim Harris. 3A. three cloudy and 
A Story a Duck 

saw many He 
Jack was a big-man. He had and ran ar 
two horses. Jim and Molly were were in the Belle. 
the horses. They walked up the Donald Duck ‘on the 
mountain. They were-tired and grass. ‘Three 
went to the woods. At night ducks were zad and erled 
Jack cooked food and ate it. He and I was ‘Donald - 


ji 
g 


fast. they 
walked up the mountain. Jack 
saw twin baby bears. The baby Found 
blue dress. She 

bears ran to thelr grialy "o° Om 
mother bear. Jack rode on his ‘e- She was smart, 
horse, Molly and ran to catch —Myrtle Fiett, 14. 
her. The mother bear said, ee eat 
“Grrr, ne ‘Molly was afraid of ARITHMETIO . 
the mother bear. The bear 

(A. J. CLARE) 
stood up and pawed Molly. Jack . rye oubuishing of the welghta, 


ricked un in his gun and shot 
the mother bear. The bear 
pimost fell. Jack eat on Jim's ‘teresting to the pupils last 
Tack. ‘They.went home. Jack's Yew. that we are doing the 
femliy soo that Jack was” seme again. While three pupils 


—Davjid Elliot, 3A. Weight in Pounds 


1 Like the Animal Book. Sept. Jan. Gain 
The elenhants are very great ; or 

pnd big. The Indian elephant} Academie 
picks up wood. It walks‘in the B. Foster 7 8 4 
water and bathes ‘with its M. Flett TE: 5 
trunk. It plays in the water and M..Gansky 4 8 6 
is very happy. Sometimes it Hes J. Mc Mahon 79 “85 6 
down on the ground. It likes to D. Moon a7 88k 
eat grass and water. D, Patterson “mu 17 3 
Peter Kiym. 3A. M. Penfold 6 67 (1 
-. M. Wadsworth 83 89 6 
I Like to Read ‘T, Waller 82 864 

I like magazines, I like to read 

poetry. I like to read letters 2 Academie 
from home. I like newspapers. J. Brontmier mom wm 4 
I like a dictionary. I got a book D. Brown 7% 8 8 
for Christmas. 1 like “My. V. Curtis 9 4 
‘Weeky Reader”. I like comics. I M.DeLa Franier 75 86 9 
Uke books about the story’of B. Hemphill 93 100 «7 
Jesus. I ike a book for fun, I R. Hill 6 72 4 
like books about hories. I like M. Kirkness 100 104 4 
books about winter. I like to J. Mascl 1% 78 «(0 
read “The Canadian"..1 lke M. O'Nelll 7% BY OS 
ooks about*now and long ago. R. Reid 67 70 3 
ki Hill. 2A. B. ery “u & 0 


am 
\ 
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March Wind 


‘There’s # little chap who visits 
pet <b 


About this time each year 
‘With a-ho! and a blow! 

And a flake or two of snow! 
a children rush to meet 


‘One and all from far and near 
‘With a hol for they know 
‘That he loves the children so! 


He's a saucy little fellow, 

ways playing pranks and* 
-\ Jokes, 
When he's nigh, hats all fly, 
And he shouts as be’ goes by, 
“Tm March Wind, I'm Jack 


Frost's brother. 
‘We're a race of roguish folk, 


Ho, ho, bit What care I! 
Ds more ‘fun to laugh than 

ery!” : 

Chong % 8 7 
P. De Rose 1066 «1090 (3 
D. Billott 8 88 4 
©. Gravelle a 02 8 
B. Habkirk 9 100 1 
J. Harris 3 8 7 
Pp. Klym 10% il 6 
“1. Laney Kid 7 
D. Mc-Arthur 111 116 5 
J. Mc Pherson 100 103 3 
MU Micetick’ im 6132) «1 
E. Propopski 13°«177 «(4 
J. Rath oe mm 4 


R. Bowman m 7% 
H. Cooper’ 58 Ot 
B. Foster “a TT 
M. Gale 4 70 
D. Green St 
L. Wallace 80 «8 
2 Vocational 
J. Balyx J 
N. Bogaert M1 108 
J. Peterman ee «(98 
m7 8 
E. Richardson 87 96 
W. Scott: 95 «100 
J. Bilver OD 
J.Winterhalt 78 83 
MRutherord 4 0 
3 Vocational 
D. Craven 13 #8682 
D. Fuer a BT 
P. Holden 81 87 
Ww. Kuryle 98 101 
J. Loshuk 122 «128 
J. 18 82 
L. Perrault 110 134 
D. Robillard 5 OS 


B. Begriff 82 

4 Vocational 

R. Ayling 95 108 
D. Felker ot 102 
B.Honghton 88 8 
J. Lazaravich 129«:138 
E, Manoryk 130130 
B. Munro 108-113 
B, Renout 93 101 
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Following {s a letter from a 

© former pupil of this school 

In addressed to the Editor of “The 
Canadian.” 


108 Meares Street, 


Carolina 
uly 23, 1947. 
Dear Mr. Editor:— 

Til endeavor to write a few 
lines to find out whether the 
“( nm” will be printed 
again. Burely I have felt pretty 
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plastic for bathrooms etc. 

I absolutely believe and am 
convinced that if the school 
would adopt the complete silk on his bicycle about town. I do 
genuinely well recall the school 


school activities by 
book-covers, an- 
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‘The above article was written 
ty Arthur Hazlitt, of Toronto, 
‘a former punll of the OSD. He 
attended this school from Sept- 
ember 1929 to. June 1940. 


} 
i 


taught by Miss-M. I. Cass. 


‘Guris Beaty Culture 


days around the campus and 
Bay of Quinte. Wishing read- 
ers best . 
Very sincerely yours, 
Edward Merchant. 
‘TRIBUTE TO Mi AND'MRS. 
HARRY E. GROOMS 

The Canadian Statesman, 
Bowmanville, in reporting an 
auto trip of Mr. and Mrs, Gro- 
coms to California where they 
attended a convention ‘of the 
National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf last summer, pays well 
deserved tribute to them in the 
February 12th issue of that 
paper. The Statesman says. 
“we immediately realized that 
the author and his wife (nee 
Effie Brooks) are well known to 
the editor and many people of 
Durham County. Mrs. Brooks is 
of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Brooks, Solina. 
Delving a little further into the 
charming couple 


them, 

they both attended the School 
for the Deaf at Belleville and 
after graduating they were 
married and have since lived 
in Toronto. They now have 
three married children and four 
grandchildren: Mr. Grooms for 

has been on the - 


. many years 
. Post Office staff and at present 


fs in the British and Foreign 
Mail Department’ at Terminal 


from 1893 to 1902 and both 
were very successful pupils. 


FENESTRATION 
‘OPERATION 


patient with "good nerve fUNC- can be 
(_.. ing a new window into that have 


, you cannot have the operation charging is not ruitablé for en 


remain open there Is no 
and no transmitter there 
ry it through to the brain 
the is done, 


“Now 
care 

to cary what 13 8 
What is permanent 

with humanity? The oldest 
dates for the operation? The an- that xe abe! 
‘What is the 
think 
should ha 
is not a minor operation 
quite a nervous shock 
average person. Why a6 
of these ‘windows’ close? 
of care 


# 
i 
3 
ste 


: 
a 


mean 
‘panum to 

. \\ or along’ 
\, pulse is transmitted from the 

f tar drum to the auditory nerve. 


people may be candidates 
howl be able to hear If you because 


Ge ket 
eribece 


yo’ 
‘ip in 
other cireult whereby sounds 


at all, 
: ‘bones won't 
what are those standards? Joy should not 


. - ‘We prefer.not to operate on any ‘ation. 
one who has over twenty dec 
Ibles loss in bone conduction 
in the three hearing frequencies. 
‘A borderline case may have one 
~of those frequencies 
twenty and thirty loss, but 
over twenty in two of them; ant 
iE that one has lost thirty dec 
, . tbels then it’s no good. As to the OF 
ieount of air conduction we" '0,‘have a ttle window 
prefer that {t be above forty. thls afternoon’ 
Prete ea tew cakes that have simple a that However, ‘ies 
been as iow as sixty-five decibels 15 Rot the case. Ft is: 
Joss and who have gained - operation. 
five decibels for air conduction. “Would T have the 
“you have read statistics that Performed for 
have been published. I. have & fultable case? 7 
read reports which said ninety 
‘ per cent had successful results. 
‘That, to my mind, is not a’ true 
statistic study. The question of 


ever, 
that I would be terribly 
The 


those 
‘dizzy have good 
results, and some of the ones 


ing ‘without a hearing ald. The 0 nad less ess did 


Be cms ie a. veg seni, Ate 
os \ fieulty is that in a great many 
sixty-five and seventy per cent. the cavities ‘dis- 


‘That result is persistent over CPSC: 
one, year. No statistics publishe shares ne ie 
i + ed within the first six mgnths Period o! ory Fins al 
‘ of th@® operation are a worth- for one muldn't ultima 
While criterion or even worth “lY “Ey Up. 
Titing, Most of us could pub-  “Thére is a third disadvant- 
Ish ovr statistics for the first 9g¢ and that ts because of the 
sixty to ninety days and: we mechanical nearness of the 
would have ninety per cent suc- facial nerve it may be injured 
cess, if we chase our cases. These 1 the operation. 
Statistics are utterly worthless, oF there 
. The hearing must persist for at 
least six months, and perferably 
-over the year. 


“TE hope’ I have gotten one’ 
thing over to you: That it is. 
an operation for relief of con- 
duction deafness — otosclerosis. 
Buttable candidates are only 
_ those in whom the bones of the 
middle ear, including the stapes, 
caffect useful hearing. They must 
meet the requirements of the 
bone conduction and alr con- ‘us. They have forgotten how 
sontion toss Otosclerasis hits ‘© hear, and for the firet two or 
the footplece of the stapes; it three weeks they are rather 
fio bite the internal auditory miserable with all of these nols- 
metus and the semicircular © that bother them so badly. 


canal. In one of o three “I have tried to cover - the 
2 


inflammation causing 
which will result in facial weak 
ness. 


“what are the good features? 
‘The pattent who gets restoration 
hearinj 


they have no selective appara- 


s ‘The training 
trings before 
problems, 


but we doubt. if she 
by = greater dis- 


g 


PLP EEe § 
veneEe 


Rees 


Brantford 
The Telephone City 


‘There are people who put a 
great deal of faith in the in- 
terpretation of number com- 
Dinations. What significance, if 
any can be attached to this cus- 
tom is not for us to say. But we 
Just wonder how many citizens 
of the city of Brantford realize 
to what extent the combination 
of the same four numbers, by 
an odd coincidence has influ- 
enced the destiny of this Ont- 
ario city. The four numbers we 
refer to are those which, in 
combination, identity the two 
years of greatest significance in 
the history of ‘Brantford. ‘The 
numbers are one, four, seven 
ond eight and the years 1784 and 
1874. ~ 

It was on October 25th, in the 
year 1784, that Sir’ Frederick 
Haldimand, on hehalf of the 
British Government. granted to 
the Six Nations Indians and 


thelr, most loyal leader, the Mo- 
hawk Chieftain, Captain Joseph 
as. he 


compensation - for . the M 
they forsook in the State of New 
York, a strip of land’ six miles 
deep on elther side of the Grand 
River from: its “source to its 
mouth. And so Brant. and: hb 
Mohawk braves ‘crossed the 
Grand River at a point they 
named Brant's Fore ae here 


second epochal event occurred 
‘of Brantford. But 


BE 
af 
i 


home in 
Brantford; invented the telé> 


phone. 


and eight occur in the history’ 
of Brantford, or any “other 
place. . 


Grand River valley, has paid 
tribute to the men with which 
these two years are associated. 
Nearby, in the heart of the city, 
stand two imposihg monuments 
to commemorate the names of 
Brant, who gave his name to 
the city, and to Bell, who gave 
it undying fame eekly 
Road Bulletin of Ontario. ~ 
—_-—_—__ 


you find yourself living in the 
pastyIf you think people are 
more dishonest, trickier, meaner, 
stupider than they used to be. 


—SYLVA 


J 
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How Bobby Kept 
Mothér’s Day 
By ALLEN GREGG 


“You know, boys, Mother's 
ee be eT ea 
lass of twelve-year 
the wr 7ehad .tinkshed 


to day. 
magic touch the most irksome 
duties became. easy and plea- 
sant, and the boys. always went 
away with renewed’ zeal and 
enthusiasm. 

“This evening I want to talk 
to you-for a Uttle while: about 

‘Mother’s. Day 


"Miss Jarvis thought and 
thought about it. At last she 
not only her 


observance has 
wide-spread; and other count- 
ries—Canada among them— 
have adopted it, It has become 
van international memorial to 
‘Motherhood! 

“The day should mean A 
great deal to each of us. Its 
not enough to tell mother on 
that day how much we love her 
and how grateful we are for 
what she has done for us. We 
should show our care and grat- 
itude in helpful ways. And it is 
not enough to do this one day 
in the year. Every day ought to 
be mother's day! Mother will 
judge our love for her by what 
we do, rather than by what we 
say, for ‘actions ‘speak louder 
than words,’ you know. 


i 
of 


OH! MOTHER HANDS 


O! Mother hands of balm and gracious healing, 
‘And cool, soft fingers that could heal and bless; 
80 sure to charm the aching and the fever 
‘With magic power and healing tenderness. 


Ol Mother feet, that grew 20 very tired 


‘Treading Iife's pavements and its burning sands; 
‘Have they found rest at last and cooling waters, 
‘Where they may stop to loose their earthly bands? 


‘Of Mother eyes, so quick to probe the sorrows, - 
Bo keen to see the hurt and understand; 

Do they not shine tonight for ighest Heaven, 
‘Bright with the old-time courage, high and grand? 


‘That 


Ot mother best; 20 wise, strong. and tenders\.5. 4 
thus not died, nor changed, but lived and wrought 


In deeda and words, in dally work and action, 
‘In lovely memory and blessed thought. 


O} mother love, that lives past death and parting 
‘That reaches still to bless and guard and guide. 
‘To hold me from the anare undreamed and walting. 

‘To point the refuge where I yet may hide, 


And oh; the things my heart hath yearned to utter! 

‘The foys that thrilled. the pain that seared and scarred; 
But I must wait untll the sunset’s splendor 

‘Shall hold for me its shining gates unbarred. 


Past Joy, past sorrow, past the driving rain 


Of tears, I see her stand and watch for me, 
And clear the sweet old Mother-ward cometh: 
“My child, my child, {¢ shall be well with thee.” 


“Have you ever tried to real- 
ize how busy a mother’s life 1s— 
filled with a hundred tiresome 
dutles? Can’t you think of some 
of them?” 

Mr. Worth watted for replies; 
and they came thick and fast. 

“Minding baby,” some one 
suggested, 

“Darning stockings,” cried a- 
nother, 

+ “Washing and ironing,” sald a 
third. 

“Serubbing floors.” 

“sweeping and dusting.” 

“Yes,” agreed their instructor, 
“she has all those wearlsome 
tasks to do; and we might men- 
tion dozens of others. Her work 
is never done, And this con- 
stant, endless round of duties 
saps her strength and makes 


—Auther Uninewn, 


her very tired. It would mean a 


‘Then the boys discussed ways 
and means of making their 
mothers happier. 


‘There were so many things 
that a twelve-year old lad 
might do to lighten her bur~ 
den—keep the wood-box and 
coal-pail full; scrub the kitchen 
for; wash dishes; peel potat- 
oes and be quick to obey. 

“We might go on and on and 
still keep thinking of other 
methods of helping her. Each of 
you perhaps could find some 
‘special way of helping in your 
own home, for ‘there are part- 


{cular duties in many cases, I 
am sure you will all do. some- 
thing to make this Mother's Day 
an especially happy one in your. 
homes.” said Mr. Worth, as he 
dismissed the class, * 


On the way home from the 
jum the boys thought 
about the “tonic talk;” and ev- 
ery one of them decided upon a 
surprise for Mother's Day, The 
most thoughtful of them all was 
Bobby Martin, " 


Bobby's father had died four 
years before, leaving Mrs, Mar- 
tin with lttle Betty, who was 
then scarcely a year old, and 
Bobby to care for. His long ill- 
ness had swallowed up almost 
all his savings; so the task of 
supporting the Mttle family had 
fallen, upon Mrs, Martin, She 
had been offered a position In a 
store; but there would be no one 
to care for Betty: so she had to 
do work that would let her be 
at home. The only thing she 
could think of was washing. Al- 
though she sang nicely, played 
the plano and violin quite well, 
and was skillful at doing fancy- 
work, yet she could do none of 


alt ‘he had moy-_ 
ed ig home with its 
lovely and gay borders of 


cottage on a side street. Then 
she bravely began her new work. 
Her old friends. although: they 
were annoyed with her for re- 
fusing thelr help and insisting 
upon working so hard, provided 
her with plenty to do‘and paid 
her the highest prices for her 
work, By being careful she man- 
aged to meet all her expenses, 
In spite of the constant washing 


@ and ironing, she found time to 


keep thelr cottage tidy, and to 
keep her children and herself 
dressed neatly. From the time 
‘that Bobby was nine he had 
paid for his own clothes by del- 
ivering newspapers; and some- 
times by doing odd jobs he was 
able to add a little to the family 
purse. 


And he always called for and 
delivered the baskets of laundry 
for his mother. He often thou- 
ght of how much he and Betty 
owed her. She had never been 
too tired or busy to Listen to 
thelr stories or sympathize with 
their childish troubles. And she 
always gave up Sunday to them. 
After Sunday School she would 
take them,for a walk to the 
park or along the lake shore; 
and in the evening she would 
tell them Bible stories, until the 
kings and prophets of olden 
days seemed almost as familar 
as thelr neighbors. 


But the: continual work and’ 
responsibility were telling upon , 
her, Bobby realized. Silver hairs 
were creeping in among her 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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‘THE CANADIAN - 
vibration of the sounds he Can you speak French? 


making feel’ all ‘right, he No, I can,not. 
all right. x 


Radio Broadcast 


: a 
EDITOR'S NOTE:—At the re- hopes they sour 
Get ‘of the Belleville Lecture Rol how many 
‘and Study Club, a fifteen min- 
‘ute radio broadcast was given 


the 
ia 


‘Yes, they both can speak 
French. 


Four 
over C.J.B.Q. on the evening of What colour !s Mr. Morrison's 


March § by the Superintendent suit? 


Mr, W. J, Morrison and Mr. Alec Blue . ‘The Prime Minister of Canada 
, Gordon, with the assisfance of what colour Is your sult? 4s Mr, King. . 

two pupils, Dolores Henault and = Brown. Do you'think Mr. King can 
ee Reid In the radio script grst colour cress is Dolores speak French? 


which follows, the - answers Swaring? 
which the. two students gave to bai 
Gordon's questions have 


Red. 

oer. - 
been Do you know how to play hcck- 59% in her-right ear and 94% in 

aaeasee) ey? her teft ear, 30 she cannot hear 
Introduction by Superintendent Yes. ¢ 2 either the ‘wound of ber own 

me are two Are you on a team at the 0.8, OF 0! 

aon eae alee, Gor Yen) Enos what fey by roading 87 
don, teacher of speech and rhy- Robert is. in the intermediate Ups. Dolores bapeet ae nue 
thm in the Ontario School for department where the classes Up- Piceprac 
the Deaf, Mr. Gordon will talk rotate, going to different teach- betes dete tng poe 
to. these: pupils that the Tadlo ers for the various subjects. Paps yale ow thelr eae 


thing These subjects include Speech 
and History, Geog- 


g 
E, 
a 
Ege 


children, This school 
residential school in etic. 

~ {nee of Ontario and, at present,- Robert, count by 2's to 34. 
310 deaf children are in atten- 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, etc. 
dance, the youngest being 4 Count by 3's to 27. 
years of age and the oldest 21. 3, 8, 9, 12, 16, ete. 
‘The pupils are taught by speech — Now, Robert, I would like you 
and. lip-reading, supplemented to say the first verse~of Mary 
‘by all methods and devices used had a little lamb. 
in teaching hearing children. had a little lamb. 
The next voice you will hear is rittle lamb, Iittle lamb. 
that ot Mr Gordan Mary bad a little lamb; 
Thank you, Mr. Morrison. Its fleece was white as snow. 
About 2,000 years ago a strange yon will notice the ‘lack.of 
man visited the cities and towns inflection in Robert's voice. 
on the shores of the Sea of Gal- rns is, of course, due to the 
ile. This man not only preach" tact that he cannot hear his 
ed about our heavenly Father, own voice. In getting the child- 
but He also performed miracles. fen to use thelr vocal cords, we 
By the touch of Hishandand by hove them put 
ee sound of. His voice He a te 


thm 


can for her to follow what I am 


Are you on the Girls’ Junior 
Basketball team? 
‘Yes, I am. 


: ‘With his fin 

‘He ‘brought back to life those the vibration of the teacher’ 

who had died; He restored sight voice and then tries to make 

to the blind; hearing to the sounds with his own vocal cords too’ 
deaf, and made the dumb speak. which will feel the same. 

By those miracles His fame tne other student in the 
spread to all parts of the world. studio with us to-night ts a 


Now, 2,000 years later, due to —Dolores Henailt. 
‘new discoveries in medical sci- thane Asie watching nay Ups, 


ence and new methods in edu- 
Stic Atle af thoes mITSGIES oe, a ee ee oe 


from. to-night with the rest o! 
the team to try to win the Prov- 
incial champlonahip. Here's 
hoping. 


Who is the Prime Minister of spol erowy iad st Rea 


heart, +s 
Dolores has, a hearing loss of And where its melody 1s heard 


Ala 
How about. your mothet or | I¢-freshe! 

ple are father, can they speak French? 18 Spa the 
it 


peaks of Ufe with 


‘drives the clouds away. 


It, . 
‘Ang ‘feels its courage strong, 


A laugh ts Just like sunshine, 


For cheering folks along. 


A laugh fs Just Uke music, 


It Lingers in the 
‘The ills of fe 


Its joyful noted to greet, 
laugh is just Uke music 


being played. Even as hearing 
children, our deaf stadents have 


Because she has a nice voice. 
1 Uke Marian Anderson's voice 


are being duplicated. At the 
Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
we cannot restore hearing, but 
we do attempt to teach all of 
the children to speak. Some 
succeed In speaking very well, 
and others do not. 
As’ Mr. Morrison has sald, we 
have two students in the studio 
<uith us. One, Robert Reid, 1s ten 
years old and is in the inter- 


turn sto speak into the micro- 
phone. 
Dolores, how old were you when 
you first came to school here? 
I was 5 years old when I first 
came here. 
How long have you been at the 
O8D.? 
T have been here for. 10 years. 
How old are you now? 
I am 15 years old. 


I hope 0, too. a closing | our pee toed 
good baske 1 wor e re our 

ball tenn too. "They have = Usteners that deafness is a very 
Plisying thelr heating friends gteat handicsp, and that the 
pene renton, Campbeliford, ‘eat deserve and need your 
Stirling, Picton, B.CL, and A.C. STeatest aympathy. At the Ont- 
They have lost 8 games and won ®*10 School for the Deaf we are 
7PF think they were playing a tiving to fit our students for 
fecond game against the Tren- life to the best of our, and their 
ton Junlors this afternoon, ability. In addition to the regu- 


lar academic subjects the girle 


Dolores, did you hear what the 
score was? S 
‘Yes, 22 to 13. 


mediate department, ‘When ts your birthday? 

90% loss of hearing in his _ My birthday is on July first, 
right ear, and 82% loss of hear- July first? 
ing in his left ear. He is watch- Yes. 

ing my lps very intently, walt- What ts July first? 
Ing for me toask hima question July first is Dominion Day. 
so that he can Speak his aswer. speaking of the Dominion, what 


He has 


‘Ob, that's fine. 


learn sewing, cooking house- 
hold economics, typing and 
business practice, and beauty 
culture; while the boys have a 
choice of farm mechanics, car- 
pentry, welding, printing, typ- 
ing and business practice. 


All right now, Robert, What is 
your name? * 

Robert Reld. 

How old are you? 

Ten, + 
How ‘many brothers have you? 

Two - 

» How many sisters have you? 
“None 
Oh, that’s too bad. 

‘You will notice that Robert's 
pronunciation 1s not perfect. 
That, naturally, 1s because he 
cannot hear his own voice. He 
has to try to judge the sound of 
his voice, by the ‘feel’ of it. If 


\ 


’ 


I would lke to emphasize a- 
gain that Dolores {s not hearing 
my voice as I speak to her, 
is reading my Ups. 


4s the capital of Canada? 

‘The capital city of Canada 1s 
Ottawa. 
Is Ottawa the largest city in 
Canada? 

No, it It not, 
Which Is the largest city in 
Canada? 

Montreal is the largest city in 
Canada. 
‘Where is Montreal? 

It is on the St, Lawrence Riv- 
er, 
‘What language do many Mon- 


schoo! 

ing-atds. With these hearing acle. 3 
aids, the sound of the teachers As we go off the alr, you will 
volce is amplified electrically hear the lovely strains of Bee- 
and carried by wires to a set of thoven's 9th Symphony. You 
individual earphones which may recall that wien the great 
each pupil.wears. The atudents composer wrote this master- 


treal people speak? can regula% the amount of vol- plece he had almost completely - 
‘They speak French. ume he wants by means of two lost his hearing. Thank you. 
Fam 


J A : 


Girls’ Sports 


C.0.8.8.A. Provincials 


was 
with 16 points to her credit. 


our 

ctory. * 

we missed the Ont- 
have gained a great 


: 
i 


teams of the C.0.S5.A. organ- 
ixation compete. We did reach 
semi-finals 


practiced 
has been a pleasure to coach 
these ten. I'd like to congratu- 
late them through this column. 
Our success has encouraged the 
other pupils’ at the O.8.D. to 
participate more in athletics, the 
interest aroused has been in- 
spiring. I wiah to thank the 0.5. 
D. staff for their support in Tor- 
onto, the girls appreciated your 
cheers. 

Td also like to mention @ 
“thank-you to Mr. W. J. Mor- 


school would be proud of. We 
have a keen set of Juniors who 
‘basketball 


our girls socially—one of our 


dering meals and 


Ol 
tained acting like the little ladles they 


All expenses were paid by the 
school. The teachers’ Associa- 
tion voted five dollars to the 
team and this was used for o 
treat after the game Friday 
night and for cones and bars on 
the way home. It was a grand 


Cheered by such a victory the“ 
, INTRA—MURAL BASKETBALL 


‘The following are the results 
of the Intermediate 


a 
J. McPheron — 6 


™ 

J. Lazaravich — 4 

L. Cayer — 24 
me 

E Prokopski — 2 

J. McPherson — 8 
= 

L. Cayer — 22 

J. Lazaravich — 13 
id 

 Prokopaki — 

J. Lazaravich — 6 


™ 

L. Cayer — 15 

J, McPherson — 6 
we 

E. Prokopski — 6 

J. Lazaravich — 8 
ve 

J. McPherson — 8 

B. Prokopski — 4 
me 


L. Cayer — 18 
L. Cayer — 19 
A 
J. McPherson — 3 
Senior 
J. Bouck — 16 
1" 
8. Graziano — 16 
A. Hanna —20 ~~ 
™ 


and Senior 


THE CANADIAN “fe 


Boys’ Sports 


by G. E. WHALEN 


‘There is not a great deal of 
sports news for this edition of 


Basketball 
In the Jr. Basketball League, 
there was recently concluded 
schedule of 24 games in which 


final series was played between 
Denomme and McAlpine, and 
then in the finals Perrault won 
four straight and now his team 
reigns as Jr. Basketball Champs. 
‘Although each and every boy: 
played well, we would like to 
tee. 


“Russell, McAlpine, Heppner, 


Denomme, Johnson. 

The Champe—Perrault (Capt.) 
Russell, Martel Hadkirk, 
Cayer, Harris, Baskerville. 

Semi -' Finalists—Denomme 
{Capt.) Klym, Beacom, Mun- 
roe, House, Johnson, Wilson. 
McAlpine (Capt) Driscoll, 
DeRose, Heppner, Elliott, Fel- 


ker, Renout. 
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Lidkea. 
DeRose — Denomme, * Klym; 
Renout, Patterson, Hayes, 
Houghton, Reid, Martel. 
Russell — Perraplt, Munroe, 
House, Ayling Kuryle, Sigriff, 
Habkirk, Graydon. 
J. Wilson — Heppner, 
Micetick, 


Felker, 
Harris, in, 
Leeman, Hemphill. 


Senlor Volley Ball 
‘The four teams were captain- 
ed by Fields, Bolskl, Woodrow, 
Brenchley. There are two games 
to be played yet, and a winner 
will be declared later. 


Fields — Tonkin, a 
. _ Drtscoll, Scott, Mr. Whalen. 


Solaki — Pollard, Graveile, 
Beaulne, Beltrame, Wilson. 
Woodrow — Steele, Spiker, 
Cayer, Sedgwick, Beacom, Wil- 


Brenchley — Smith, Denomme, 
Leslie, Johnson, Heppner. 


Soft Bal) 

There are three teams entered 
in the Intermediate League, two 
in the Senior and’ four teams 
will be chosen from the Junior 
boys. 

Swimming 

Swim classes have started 
again at Albert College and each 
Friday night we have the pri- 
vilege of using their pool, 

—+—_ 


Guidance 
Elsewhere in this issue there 


aertatel. 

It was with deep regret that. 
we heard this sad news. 

The accident record of our 
graduates has always been one 
to be proud of but it can be kept 
that way only by the unceasing 
Vigilance of: every deaf man, 


Class our pupils are taught les- 


son's on “Safety” right up 


Senfor Basketball 


Fields, 0. 

Brenchley. At the end of & 

Tengthly schedule we find Field's 

team first with 30 points, Wood- 

row 19, and Brenchley 13. The 
playoffs are now in progress 

‘and the Champs. will be pub- 

shed later: 

Fields (Capt.) — Tonkin, De- 
nomme, Beaulne, Willson, Mac 
Crindle. 

‘Woodrow (Capt.) — Steele, 
Smith, Solskl, Wilson, Leslie. 

Brenehley (Capt.) — Pollard, 
Gravelle, Spiker, Beltrame, 
Cayer. - 

Volley Ball 
In the Juniof League there 
were four teams. At the close 
of the schedule, McApline and 

DeRose, were tled with fourteen 

points, while Perrault and Wil- 

son had eleven each. After elem- 
inations, we find McAlpine and 

DeRose in the finals, and Mc- 

Alpine’ won the series and Jr. 


through the grades. Our school 
is a member of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association 
and each shop bulletin board 
carries monthly bulletins pic- 


. torlally showing the dire results 


of carelessness. Our Guidance 
program stresses safety in the 
home, qn the street, in the fac- 
tory, at work, at play, at eyery” 


opportunity, 

In pupils’ day-to-day lives all 
the personnel of our school, tea~ 
chers, instructors, supervisors 
try to inculeate habits of safety 

“by actual demonstration by 


by 
pointing out dangers and by 
careful supervision. 

In this way it is hoped we can 
educate our pupils to avold such 
accidents as this. One moment 
of carelessness may endanger 
not only your.own life but the 
lives of numerous other people. 

—F. PC. 
on 

A visitor at the. Capitol was 
accompanied by his small son. 
‘The little boy watched from the 
gallery when the House came to 


order. e 
“Why did the minister pray for 
all,those men, Pop?” 

“He didn't. He looked them 
over and prayed for the count- 
ry.” = 
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cee face glowing with excitement. From time to time a parent will op ae 

THECANADIAN “Toumb" cried Malinda. take over, bolding up the colar- es eee 

PUBLISHED MONTHL “Thumb, thumb.” _ ed cards, & ‘shoe; learning e more ‘tis Spring, 

: ‘At the * o ‘She sald it again and wgain, how to talk to the child, how to As ‘round us we behold 
to every member of the fantily, hold his attention ‘The birds and bees, the leafing 

ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF oh the neighbors. every passerby. Music is extensively employed. trees, 
2 Belleville — Ontarto “thumb, thumb!” all day long. Although the -child may not ‘And litle flowers as they Unfold. 
Se SSS hear the melody, he feels, For Winter fled ‘most overnight, 
i-class 


= ‘Ford - - - Assistant Editor 
FF, Cunningham, B.A, Asslstait 
F. bam, 


©. A. Holmes, B. A, Assistant Biitor 
1, B. Morrison, Printing Instructor 
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Deaf Men Killed 

Jn Hamilton, on April 10th. 
two. former students ‘of this 
“school Gordon Eyans, 29, of 
Hamilton and’ Gorton Etty, 21, 
were Killed in an aujomobile 
gecldent. They were crossing 
the- street, when they stopped 


other persons. 


Pats Basketball and 
oe! C.0.S.S.A. 


“In another column Miss E. 
ne Leverance, coach of the girls’ 
jasketball team tells the story 
of the. series of games played in 
Toronto against teams of hear- 
Ing girls from Owen Sound and 
Niagara Falls. As Miss Lever- 
ance states it was my privelege 
as Superintendent to sccom- 

pany the girls to Terontg. Whe- 
. ther on the basketball floor, in 
the hotel or on the street the 
girls were complimented by 


4 \ 
3 


Tany who had little acquain-" 


tance with the deaf. The girls 
‘share with their coach, Miss 
Leverance, justifiable pride in 
accomplishment in a game 
which they had not played ‘until 
three years ago When Miss 

‘Leverance joined-our staff. 
‘3 While the boys’ basketball 
: team was not successful in win- 
ning the championship for the 
Bay. of Quinte district, they im- 
proved in their playing becrs| 


; Clinic Teaches Parents 


To Aid Deaf Children 
Los Angeles, (AP)—The par- 
ents of five-year old Malinda al- 
most erled the day she rushed 
in, one pudgy fist extended her 


and stepped back in front of & 
“Bullisot 


Malinda has been deaf since 
birth. Because she couldn't 
hear, she couldn't talk. he 
not mentally backward. . 


Malinda got the special assist 
ance she‘needed from the John 
‘Tracy clinic, and by the way ot 
her own parents. 

Mrs. Loulse Tracy, wife of 
movie star, Spencer Tracy, ¢s- 
tablished the clinic five years 
with the ald of a dozen 

Already it has 


‘Tracy's son, also born deaf. ‘He's 
23 now, and he talks. 


ol as 
are identified. 
‘when the child can réad. lips, 
means of one-way communica- 
tion, at least, has been set up. 


re don’t try to teach them to 
immediately,” Mrs. Tracy 
explained. “Understanding 


comes first. The first word may 
come only after “many months 
of work. But it will always come. 

“Byen after a child begins to 
talk we proceed slowly,” sald 
‘Mrs. Tracy,,“They may not pro- 
nounce them well, since ‘they 
cannot compare sounds. Prac- 
tice and time mean every- 


Mrs. Tracy’s clinle, supported thing. 


by clinic subscription, 1s staffed 
by accredited teachers of the 
deaf, speech 


instructors, psy- 
chologists, medical consultant, 


- a clerical force to handle volum- 
Parents 


Method Unique 


In method, the Tracy Clinic Is 
the only organization of its 
kind. The children with whom 
it is concerned are all between 
the ages of three and six. But, 
most important, its efforts are 
concentrated upon thelr par- 
ents. 


ent education, “Mothers and 
fathers observe its activities, 
and recelve special instruction 
in regular’ classes. A psycholog- 
fst from the University of 
Southern California lectuses to 
them each week on general child 
development. f 

‘Techniques, extending far be- 
yond ordinary initiative meth- 
‘ods, seek to instil in deaf chil- 
dren a trie understanding of 
language, rather than to create 
merely a mechanical system of 
identification by words or signs, 
said Mrs, Tracy. 

“we adopted the parental ap- 
proach because children of that 
age are almost constantly in the 
presence of mothers and fathers. 
‘These are the persons who care 
for them, around whom their 
lives revolve. Ability, - under- 
standing, love, the awareness of 
‘things stem from the home. We 
teach the partnt to teach the 
child.” 

In thesnursery school, one 
parent or another {s always in 
‘attendance with the child and 
the Instructor. Other parents 
may watch from another room, 
through a transparent mirror. 


Physical development of the 
child likewise 1s pursued dili- 
gently. Naps and lunch hours 
are carefully observed. Games 


the world. 
‘When, they succeed, parents 
deserve much of the credit. And, 
says Mrs. Tracy, when they fail, 
parents are largely to blame. 
“Too many mothers, and some 
fathers too, see only the child's 
. They neglect other 
phases of his development. In 
‘such cases deafness assuredly 1s 
‘a tragedy. But it doesn’t have to 
be.” 


‘The clinic has a long waiting 
list. A correspondence course 
helps many who live in other 
cities and many foreign lands. 
Parents from all parts of the 
‘United States attend the six- 
week summer session. “ 

The correspondence course 
grew out of thesinitial efforts 
of Mrs. Tracy and.her earliest 
associates, It 1s still undergoing 
changes as new problems are 
encountered. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer, 

Belleville, April, 1948: 
—+—__ 


COURTESY 

A well-known Oxford profes- 
sor refused to'recognize the ex- 
istence of feminine students. He 
used always to begin his lect- 
ures to mixed classes bj: saying 
“Gentlemen.” Even when the 
ratio of girls to boys in his clas- 
ses was ten to one, the profes- 
sor still insisted on saying 
“Gentlemen.” 

‘Then, one day, there were 59 
girls and one young man in his 
class, The professor surveyed 
the situation, clenched his 
teeth, adjusted his glasses and 
began ‘his lecture: “Bir.” 


. 


And sens taste the bright’ 


it . 
So wonderful, to take the place 
Where three months past, a 
numbing race 
or Pd blasts full sway have 


hel . 
But now ‘tis Spring, 
And every tinkling stream, _ 
Which through the barren of 
the year withheld. 


Eee in joyous flood to \ 
“Tis Spring”. ) 
—I. W. Hodggon: 


Members of | the University 
Women’s Club, meeting at the 
home of Mra. E, M. Carefoot, 
heard an Interesting and tnfor- 
mative address by Mr. W. J., 
Morrison, superintendent of th 


OsD. 

Introducing the speaker, Mrs. 
R. H. Martin pointed out the. 
importance of Mr. Morrison's 
work, and of its inestimable val- 
ue to thse who are benefiting 

TF 


The speaker traced the ‘his- 
tory of Education for the Deaf, 
pointing out ‘that the oral- 
education which is the only 
method in use at O. B. D., orig- 

and Italy 


was the Clarke school at North- 
ampton, Mass. in which Alex- 
ander G. Bell taught. In these 
schools the sign language !s 
completely abandoned for the 
oral method which so much bet- 
ter fits the handicapped for a 
normal successful life. It is In- 
teresting to learn that It was the 
young Mabel Hubbard, fox whose 
benefit the Clarke School was 
opened, with whom Alexandra 
G. Bell fell:in love and married. 

Mr. Morrison then drew a 
comparison between the differ- 
ent manual and oral methods 
of speech, showing in partic- 
ular the advantages of the 
latter, 

‘The compensating results ac- 
quired through this scientific 
oral training of the deaf, espec- 
fally are outstanding ind!ca- 
tlons of the remarkable fact 
that these handicapped chil- 
dren are just as capable of be- 
coming fully educated, useful 
citizens as any person equipped 
with a full measure of normal 
faculties. The devotion of the 
teachers, to whom Mr. Morrison 
paid a very high tribute, is no 
small factor. In the school’s 
“record of which it may well be 
proud, 

The keen interest aroused by 
Mr. Morrison’s address was ob- 
vious in the many questlons 
which followed. 

A vote of thanks was return- 
ed by Mrs. A. E. May, and a 
pleasant social - time brought 
the meeting to a close. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer 
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Church Groups Enter- 
tain Pupils 


year the, pupils of the Years, Last 


Each 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
enjoy the friendly hospitality of 
the churches which they attend. 
Social gatherings strengthen 


the friendships formed by 


regular Bunday meetings. How 
each of the Protestant denomr 


churches. 
‘Those received into member- 
ship.in St. Andrews Presbyterian 


by Rev. Mr, Hornsby * 


were: Joan Laidlaw, John, Raw- 
lings and Rosa Willson. . 


ship in Bridge Street United 
Church by Rev, Mr. Amos were: 


pair. Our greenhouse planting 
of annuals is coming along fine 
an well as the cannas and tuber- 
ous begonias which were 
brought through the Winter in 
storage. —J. W. Hodgson. 


very busy, making dresses, suits, 


‘Alma Allin, Flora Clark, Geof- «both dress and tallored styles, 


frey, Beacom, Frances Gregory, 


Chris- Dorothy Guest, Leonard Hep- 


pner, Iona Muir, Johanna Rede- 
Kopp, Reta Robinson, William 
Stewart, Lynette Waller. and 
Joseph Wilson. 

‘The pupils in these communi- 


ballerina skirts, Gibson Girl”. 
blouses, and Shortie coats, get- 
ting the “New Look” for spring. 

‘They also made navy blue 
jackets, trimmed with gold cord. 
"They look very smart, wearing 


re 
to and from the school by cant classes were instructed by ‘The girls do many Jobs for the 


‘Thompson, 

group, presided and Milas Nurse 
of the OSD. teaching staff 
thanked the group for their 
kindness. 


Chorch of England 
‘The Juntor WA. of Christ 
Church Belleville entertained 
the Junior and Intermediate 


Anglican at a pre-Christ- 


Miss Burnside and Mr, Clare 
respectively and joined their 
churches on Palm Sunday, 
—C. AH, 


Mancal Training 


Every manual training boy 1s 
interested in Plastics this 
month. However, only the most 
advancéd pupils work with this 


school, Some completed in Mar- 
ch were drapes for the Senior 
boys’ sitting room, curtains for 
the hospital, bibs forthe juniors 
and alternations to numerous 
garments, N. E, Ketcheson, 


Carpente® Shop 
Recent jobs in the Carpenter 
shop included puting wire over 
the partition at Drill hall, mak- 
Ing old beds into couches and 
painted them for the Men's 
room, repairing 30 white cup- 
boards from the Boys’ Building. 
A new cart was made for the 


‘A Christmas play, presented bY material and they are feeling kitchen. Several broken panes of 


eniidren of the church, was 
uch *enjos yy our pop 
tt in several 


ia 


‘@ program of Christmas songs, 


their way slowly. 
Plastics have possibilities in 
manual training when | exper- 


fence in thia line of work is 
and gained. 


—A. C. Stratton. 


This “past mdnth’ we” made 
many dolls’ cradles from 6 quart 
fruit baskets. 

3A and 3V girls sewed blue 
and pink linings for the baskets 
and they fixed muslin frills 


glass repatred, Numerous locks 
and doors in the Junior and 
Girl's Buildings: were fixed. 
We also,did several welding 
Jobs, three for the Print Shop. 
; L, M. Hall. 


- 7! Barbering 
Bugene Cayer is the only boy 
taking barbering this year. He is 
good progress and has 

learned the elementary skills of 
the trade. —C. Smith. 


3 Laundry 
‘The senior girls in the laundry 


plays and several movies was the cradles come to the sewiNE y144 wyn Jones and Molly Brant 


enjoyed. 

Santa Claus arrived later and 
gave each child an orange and 
a bag of popcorn, Miss Ford and 
Miss Burnside thanked the 
Sunday School on behalf of the 
OSD. pupils. 


‘United Church 


‘The Junior Department of 
the Sunday School of Bridge 
Btreet United Church enter- 


ant evening. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
PROTESTANT. 
‘This year Communicant 


classes were formed for puplls jects have been completed. The of each. 


room. , oh Dane, 
more si 
Beauty Culture 

Beauty Culture has this past 
month taken up permanent 
waving, both the machineless 
and the cold method. The girls 
have shown quite an interest 
and ability in judging of the 
hair and which type of perman- 
ent should be given on the var- 
fous textures of hair to show 


‘Agriculture 
Our report once more must be 
divided between in and out of 


had the privelege of axsisting 
the farmer in pruning work in 
the orchard. 

In the shop many Winter pro- 


“~ 


Francom Is learning to operate 
the wringer and dryer. 
—Mrs, M, Mullins. 


.  . Printshop host 

‘The boys have been busy 
spring cleaning. the presses 
undergoing a thorough cleat 
ing. The bases of the two cylin- 
ders, the platen and paper-cut- 
ter heve been brightened up 
with a fresh coat of paint. 

‘The Mnotype also came in for 
its share, the magazine, mat- 
rices and cams being cleaned. 

It has all helped to improve 
operation and the boys are ac- 
quiring new skills and first hand 
mechanical knowledge of oper- 
‘ational care and maintenace. 


1,000 Envelopes 
+ 1,000 Letterheads 
1,000 Posteards 
300 Residence Reports. 
4 sets Clothing Lists, 200 
—L. E. Morrison. 
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April 
Sun and wind and rain together 
Make the changeful April 
weather. 
Much we love her changeful 


‘houra, 
For they bring the buds and 
flowers, 


Eee ST 
Home Economies 

‘These last few weeks have 
been busy ones in this depart- 
ment. There have been four 
dinner parties for Senior pupils 
who were celebrating their 
birthdays and one for the inter- 
mediates whose birthdays were 
in March, 


Anizia Samus and Dorofhy 
Holmberg served the dinner on 
February 17; Grace Swain and 
Audrey Hanna on March 2; 
Molly Brant and Marion Fran- 
com on March 10; Barbara Wal- 
Jer and Annie Havrot on March 
23 and Dorothy O'Neill and 
Margaret Cassel on April 6. 

‘The girls were very pleased 
to make the sandwiches for 
their Senior party on March 17, 
even though it kept them work- 
Ing steadily for moet of the day. 

Mary Chong, Claudette Gra- 
velle, Irene Laney, Dorothy Mc- 
Arthur, Eleanor Prokopsk! and 
Joyce Rath came to our room 
every school day in March for 
forty minutes of Vocational 
Guidance. 

The Girls of the three Senior 
classes had lessons from Mr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Stratton and Mr. 
Hodgson on repairing stained 


Woodworking 

‘The month of March has gone 
and the boys in the woodshop 
have their protect for home 
nearly completed 

We now have two new 
machines operating which 1n- 
creases the power equipment 
and our scope of work. A Ver- 
tieal Drill press with a %4" chuck 
and an 8” Poney Planer or 
Jointer. The old post boring 
raachine is now dismounted and 
in storage, walting for some new 
place to start its usefulness 
again. R, Vaughan. 


‘Typing and Business Practice 

Bentor pupils in typing are 
settling down to a daily practice 
period in an effort to increase 
their speed to the maximum be- 
fore June. The four girls of the 
Graduating Class are preparing 
for the examination for cer- 
tification as an operator of dup- 
lcating machines. This ts a new 
feature this year. 

3A pupils have begun stencil 
work and will soon be working 


on small jobs, 
Cunningham. 


————_ 
Said a handsome young weasel 
named Herman, 


Here's a thing I could never 
determine: 


‘When a gal wears my coat, 

She's a lady of note, 

But when I wear my coat ['m 
Just vermin. 

A man’s reputation Is good or 
had according ta whether you 
get it from his friends or his 
enemies, SYLVA 


4 


. 4A girls, 1V, 3V, and 4V pupils. 


‘thanked them for the 
for usin the evening of St very enjoyable party. Everyone 
Patiick’s Day. : there seemed to have » pleasant 


lunch, and decorating commit- 
tees which worked on the Mon- 
day and -Tuesday ‘before, the 
‘The lovely decorations were 
put up by Mr. Chard, tos 
Maloney and their assistants 
who were the Graduating class, 


“ney appointed program, time. 


INTERMEDITE LANGUAGE 
(MRS. A. WANNAMAKER) 

‘Mr. Forater,.who kindly otters . __ SAVED 

to help, finished the decorat 

to help. fay afternoon. Green about four years old. She lived 

Gnd white streamers hung on in Newfoundland with her mo- 

the curtains. There were green 

and white shamrocks, fiddles, Newfoundland dog to take good 

hats, and pipes placed on the care of her. Her father was 9 

walls between the windows. isherman. 


Streamers were looped from the One day she went to the sea. 


corners of the balcony to the ‘Rover did not want Shirley to go 
side walls. r large, white.pigs there, so he. followed her to the 
decorated front wall on sea. Shirley was looking for her 
each side. of ‘the stage. Annie father. After awhile her father’s 
Havrot drew a beautiful Irish boat did not come so Shirley 
couple on*the blackboard. and Rover played on the wharf 

‘The }unch committee was for awhile. Shirley ran around 


wiches, cakes, and cookies. Mar- 


Rover, so -he began to 


S time too. 


thetr meeting. Mary Gallant walked my grandmother's 
took Josephine, Elaine's and my car on Dundas to see my Auntie 
pictures, We laughed very hard Bue and Uncle Duand their — 
because Mary Gallant was very family. I'did not see my rousing 


funny. A Frances and Hugh. I saw only 


S Monday, some of the girls ™Y,Auntle Sue and Unele | Du 


‘Lily MeOrmond. 4A Int, George went to my Uncle Fay's 


asked me to go to her home for Went back home. Auntie Dor- 
his 


played ball. Sister and I jumped 


ERX othy told mé that we would go 
ie again 


farm and we 
would have our supper. Helen 
tald me that we would have no 
supper at the farm. We went to 
the farm and played together 
and had our supper. We went 
back home at 1030 P.M. We were 
very tired and sleepy. 
Saturday afternoon I went to 
the show at the Capitol with my 


‘cousin Helen’.my girl friend, 
Ruth,, 


me cle’ 
cousins Donald and Dat 
at the farm. I wished to go to 


she was typing all afternoon. Sy iey's mother heard him and up and down in the hay. We had 
‘Mr. L. Morrison and the boys ran to the shore to see what was 
printed the tallles and invita- the matter. She 


picked 
tions. At noon, on Wednesday, and hurried into the house. She My father came to Shirley’s yith them. She wanted me to 


Gerald Martel gave out the phoned. for the doctor. The 
invitations to the teachers and doctor came and Shirley was 
pupils. 7 soon better. Her father and'mo- 

In the evening, at 7.30, the ther were very thankful to Ro- 


e called 
my", Iris Wyn Jones and Jack I gota big box from my nts. 
Brenchiey won the highest I got an Easter hat, a chocolate 
‘scores. Our Superintendent, Mr. hen, a box of eggs, candy, two 
W. J. Morrison, r 
Iris, who had a high score of one“dollar. 

873, and Jack, who had the Friday it was Good Friday 
highest score, 901. ana. we taought of Jenas, Many 

A delicious lunch was served #itls wanted to go out 

by the girls and boys of the 4V play. Joyce McPherson’s mother 
and 4A Intermediate classes came to see her and she took 
ander Miss Burnside’s direction, Her to Miss Jeffery’s home. We 
The Seniors ‘remained seated Played outside and roller skat- 
while the servers put four ser- ¢d. We had a lot of fun here. 
viettes on each of the card In the evening after supper 
tables. A plate, containing We went to the assembly-room 
twenty-four sandwiches was set 10 see the films. 

on each table. Later, the servers Saturday afternoon we went 
brought another plate on which to the movies again at the Mc- 
were four cookies and eight Carthy. The picture was “Black 
pleces of cake with green icing. Bart” It was not very good. Two 
Mr. Chard and Mr. Vaughan brothers were killed by many 
assisted. by the Intermediate bullets. That night we had a 
pupils, poured the coffee and few films in the assembly-room. 
milk. After the lunch, the dish- Sunday it was Easter Sunday 
es were collected, and we folded so we didn’t come to Sunday 
the card-tables and put them School because Jesus was risen. 
away. -We were very sorry because 


wave me five dollars. He told me 
to buy what I needed. I wanted 
adress, suit, roller skates, slacks 
and other thinvs. My father 


at home with her and my 
cousin Helen, 

Sunday my cousin Helen and 

I went to the corner at Mill St, 

to walt for my girl friend, Ruth, 


congratulated peir of pyjamas and a card with /' 


drove back to Belleville. arch, 
: Z to go ‘to All Saint's Chi 
Saturday morning it was rain- After a while I saw many people 
ing. Shirley's father, her kneel on ttle benches behind 
mother, her alster and I drove chairs. Then Ruth told me that 
in his car to Picton. Her mother, 1 must kneel when she would 
her sister and I went shopping. kneel, Ruth had communion. 
I bought new cards. After sup- We went to the minister to 
per it was snowing. shake hands and went out from 
Easter Sunday morning her the church. We went back home. 
sister, Shirley and I were sur- We had a birthday party. After 
prised. I had a new green dress. church my father made a 
T had a grand time at Shirley's big cake and I made Icing and: 
home. Her father and mother then my father put it over the 
are very kind to me. cake. It was a white cake. I 
—Lols McFarland, 4A. suppose I made the tetng | very 
: well as my father showed me 
My Raster Holidays how to make it. After a while, 
Thursday after school my I did not see who put the thir- 
mother came here and we went teen pink candies and green 
in a taxi to the Quinte Hotel. and pink flowers on the above 
‘We would like to‘walt for our cake. We had roast chicken, 
supper but we wanted to go pickles, mashed potatoes and 
shopping to buy shoes for me. birthday cake. I got a box of 
‘The size was 6A. We went back writing paper from‘ all my 
to the Hotel and saw the time Aunties, a birthday card from’ 
was 6.00 PM. so we went to the all my Uncles and an Easter 
dining-réom. We had roast pork Hen with coloured eggs from 
for me, roast beef for my my grandmother. 
mother, both vegetables and —Mary Chong, 3A. 
Leg ialaracpa ‘Then I wat- * 
ched for the coming and we __,, 
went to the Belleville station. | “What kind of radio have 


My mother heard the speaker. YOU?” 
Toronto “The railroad type—whistles 
—ex 


say, “ rs for 
from Belleville.” We arrived at at every station.” 
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American Annals 
Completes First 
Century 

On April 1, 1818, at the home 
of Dr, Mason’ Fitch Cogswell in 
ford, Conn. occurred a 
meeting of leading ‘citizens and, 
friends of Dr. Cogstrell to confer 


on ways and means of, securing 
educational facilities “for the 


opening of the 


achool for the deat in the New upon 3 


also, inciden- 


anthropy of 
physically handica) 
America. At the head of the 

enterprise were the Rey. H. Gal- 
Inudet andthe deaf French 
teacher, Laurent Clerc, 

‘Thirty years later, so success- 
tul was the venture and 20 


that the need became felt for a 
periodical which could serve as 
@ medium of exchange for ideas 
and as an organ of the instruct- 
ors of the schools. Accordingly, 
on October 1, 1847, the first 
Issue of the “American 

of the Daef and Dumb appear- 
ed under ip of the 
American Asylum faculty, with 
Mr. Lugerne Ree as editor. 


Luzerne Rae died unexpect-. 
edly in 1854 and the Executive 
Committee of the Convention 
chose Mr. Samuel Porter of the 
amsticen Asylum to succeed 


Usted under BID NOgray iphicai” 
and “Brief Notices of the More 
Important Publications” of 
England and America having 
relation to the deaf; he had al- 
so concerned himself with a 
plan for making inquiries and 
Collecting weatintles of the 
causes of deafness, diseases 
and mortality of the deaf, and 
other matters, 

+ Acco! to the November 


rding 
1947 Annals {Page 413), 


‘It became the editorial duty 
of Mr. Porter to select the beat 
of these papers (educators 
of the deaf), to’ prepare “ex- 
tracts or condensations, and to 
publish them in the 
‘The manner in which the ed- 
itor did this can be readily seen 
by standing off at a distance, as 
one viewing an artist's master- 


years in which he conducted 
Ta journal, Mr. Porter is... 
keenly aware of the necessity 
of making the Annals an inter~ 
esting and inclusive periodical 
that would be vital to all. 
mem of the profession, the 
deat th ives, and persons of 
other professions and interests. 
‘There is no question as to the 
measure of-success that he had 
in realizing this 
As early as ‘Volume Ty, sta- 
tstice and other important - 
‘tacts. had appeared relating to 
the various institutions then in 
existence. Mr, Porter enlarged 
and improved upon these until 
even at this date researchers 


gan find in them much-of value, 

The Civil War ended 
of the Convention of Instruce 
tors, and since there was'no 
authority or financial arrange- 
ment ‘for. carrying on, the An- 
“nals suspended publication, ‘In 
1861, remaining dormant ‘for 
seven years, ° 

In 1868 a meeting of Super- 
‘intendents and’ Principals was 
held at the Columbia Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C., at 
which arrangements were made 


two to revive the Annals. Mr, Porter 


(aaltauast College), Washing- 
ton, D, C., became editor and 
aince that time the editorial 
office has continued on Kendall basis 
Green, 

Mr, Pratt resigned in 1807, 
when Dr. Edward Allen Fay, 
vice-president of ‘the college, 
became editor, continuing most 
effectively in: this post for 
fifty years until 1920—a full 
half of the present total years 
of publication of the periodical. 


In point of time as well as in 
many other ways, perhaps Dr. 
Fay's incumbency was the moat 
significant in the perlodical’s 
existence; and many improve- 
ments appeared, notably in 
statistical material. With re- 
vival of the magazine in 1868, 
there began a period of some- 
times acrimonious dispute a- 
mong proponents of oral, man- 
ual and combined methods of 
communteation. Dr. Fay pub- 
Ushed articles from all sides, 


find 

among this of 
reading matter. During the 50- 
year period that Dr. Fay was 
editor, there was a sharp in- 
crease in the-number of school 
papers appearing, coincident 
with a revolution in printing as 
@ trade for the deaf. In 1899 the 
Association Review (now Volta 
Review) appeared. 

It Is not our purpose to go into 
detail as to the later years of 
the/ Annals after its editorial 
offi¢e left.the American School, 
but it goes without saying that 
great changes took place in the 
profession. From the November 
1947 number (Page 426): 

Even the language’ related to 
the education of the deaf be- 
came noticeably changed. The 
words “dumb”, “mute’, and 
‘Institution were gradually dis- 
carded, some by direct action 
of the Conventign as in the case 
of ‘dumb” that’ was officially 
discarded..in 1886. The word 
“mute” was dropped entirely 
and the term “institution ex- 
changed for the word “school” 

Beginning in 1921, the Annals 
was ably edited for 23 years 
DrJ Irving 8. Fusfeld of Gallau- 
det College, who retired in 1943 
in order to devote more time to 
other work with the deaf in his 
new office as educational Dean 
of the college and head of its 
Research 


Department. Profess- 


or Fusfeld had first 

himself as one of those selected 
to make 9 survey of American 
schools for the deaf and he con- 
tributed many influential art- 
icles, His term of editorship was 


marked by greater stress on 


vacientific studies of the deaf, 


their education and status in 
life; the raising of professional 
standards, both vocational and 
academic, in which teacher 
certification on the basis of 
training and experience played 
&@ prominent part; and a more 
precise and. standardized term- 
nology to cover different types 
and degrees of deafness came 
into being. With the «tart of 
federal aid for vocational 
education, and trade classes in 
the public high schools, the 
almost exclusive hold on this 
type of training which had been 
enjoyed by schools for the deat 
suddenly vanished—and the 
reorganization of vocational de~ 
partments on a more efficient 
basis became mandatory, with 
placement services soon to fol- 
low in some states, Technolo- 
gical improvements, especially 
in the field of hearing aids, 
opened new fields of endeavor 
for protege! who could benefit 
from jt. In all of the foregoing 

one could depend on the Annals 
for pertinent information. One 
notices that during this period 
with few exceptions, the “battle 
of methods" subsided as educ- 
ators apparently came to reallre 
that, after all, the deaf pupil 
4s subject to human limitations 
and that the method must be 
fitted to the individual's need. 


Upon Professor Fusteld's 
retirement, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee 
of Maryland served as interim 
editor, assisted by Dr. Elizabeth 
Peet and Dr. Prowrie Doctor of 
Gallaudet Collége. At thet thme 
the. work of indexing the per- 
Jodiéal Fay's last index 


‘of ‘Minnesota. 
editor in 1945 and the index is- 
sue were. completed and pub- 
Ushed, since which Dr. Doctor 
has remained as assistant 
editor. 


Dr. Elstad is the incumbent 
editor, having since 1045 become 
President of Gallaudet College 
upon Dr. Percival Hall's retire- 
ment. Already there have been 
evidences of in the 
magazine, especially in the ré- 
vival of a popular feature, the 
annual‘ “Review of the Little 
Paper Family”; and also in cer- 
tain additions to’ the annual 
tabular statistics of the schools 
in each January Issue. 


Furthur integration of the 
magazine with work of the Nor- 
mal and possibly also Research 
Departments @ the college may 
perhaps be expected, judging 
from a number of worthwhile 
articles which have been pud- 
shed from the pens of normal 
fellows and also a few deat 
graduate students. 

Tt is beige gc to conjecture 
on changes ‘be expected in 
the next hundred years in our 
profession, but we have Rat 


DY Confidence that the Annals will 


continue to document and 
throw light on each new trend. 
¢ American Era. 


The Pre-school Child 


by ARNOLD GESELL, M. D., 4" 
Director 


‘The Clinic of Child Develoment, 
‘The School of Medicine, Yale 
‘University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


May-time. 
It's “May-time! It's May-time 


© that’s the happy play-time! 
we dance around the bloom- 


ing trees, 
So fragrant and so fair. 
The sweet white petals falling, 
‘The glad bird-volces calling; 
It's May-time and a gay time 
For children everywhere. 


—The John Tracy Clinic in 
Los Angles, California, conducts 
@ correspondence course for 
parents of deaf children up to 
six years of age. Below is a let- 
ter from Arnold Gesell to Mrs, 
Tracy.) 


Mrs, Tracy has asked me to 
say a few words :to you, She 
knows that we have seen many 
parents and children at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment. We have seen children of 
all kinds and we do not draw 
too sharp a line between the 
normal and the not so normal 
child, In a sense all children are 
problem children. Every child 
4s confronted with the problem 
of development. I should ike to 
converse a little about this pro- 
blem of development as it ap- 
plies to all children. 


I have found that the parents 
of the deaf child sometimes give 
too much attention to the deaf-- 
ness and too little to the grow- 
ing child itself. If deafness were - 
a kind of handicap which can 
be altogether removed by sur- 
gery or by a gadget, we might 
be justified in giving the hand- 
icap exclusive attention, But 
since the child must learn to 


live with his handicap, we must 
“consider his beat“interests from 


every point of view. 

When he {gs mature enough, 
he can be taught many useful 
things. With your help he may 
learn to speak to a gratifying 
degree. But while he is an in- 
fant and young child, we must 
be content simply to lay the 
foundations for these higher 
abilities. Let him see you speak- 
ing; but do not force his atten- 
tion too strenuously, nor at- 
tempt to drill him in Up read-- 
ing too early. Even if he were 
a hearing child, nothing would 
be gained by trying to teach 
him certain skills before he is 
ready, For example, there is no 
advantage In trying to make a 
child walk at the age of 10 
Months when he would walk 
naturally at the age of 15 
months. It [s natural, also, for 
him to go through a stage of 
creeping and of supported 
standing before he takes steps 
alone. 

‘The hearing child, likewise, 
has to go through many pre- 
Uminary stages before he learns 
‘to talk. At 8 weeks he makes 


haps, he coos and chuckles, At 
16 weeks he laughs aloud. When 
he ts one-half year old, perhaps 
he makes an “mmm” sound as 
he cries or as he eats his por- 
ridge. He may jargon a long 
time before he ever pronounces 
words and sentences If we must 
be oatient with the. hearing 
child, how much more necessary 
It is to be patient with the deaf 
child, 


(Continued on Page 8) 


+ (Continued From Page 1) Worn apple blossoms oF white to feel himself. isolated and 
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HOW BOBBY KEPT MOTHER'S How pleased Mrs. Martin was secondary. 
: DAY with.the rose] Usually she had lowed to 


wild flowers for Mother's Day: alone. 
brown ones, and fines of wear- Pt that day she would have her arly communication 1s 90 


iness were beginning to show ‘ 
Mound her mouth and eyes. mother’s favorite rose. important to the child's per. 
vy am going to do more for “And mother,” Bobby added, 


her," -he told himself. “I'l begin after she had admired the pacil ‘They take 
- right away. Iam golng to make flowers. “I want to give you ® And beat them into shreds; 
some extra money this week dollar to-go to see Aunt Bessie ‘And ‘mould them into petals, 
Sand give her a treat on Mo- to-morrow afternoon. You have ‘To make the flowers’ heads. 
ther’s Day. See if I don't! But not had a holiday for such 8 
Some 


how can I do !t?" long, I¢hg, time.” 


i 
t 
‘ 
g 
e 
i 


Suddenly he had an inspira- “But the fare on the trolley To tiny tke pearls, 
tion; and he squared his shoul- is only fifty cents, dear,” she And store them up in’ bowers : 
ders and went home whistling. explained. “We could all go; the For Uttle boys and girls. + 
‘The next day he was hired for would not charge for using a 
an hour every morning, #,half- uage. BY And still a\tiny fan tums 
hour after school, and almost freely to ‘Above # forge of gold, 
‘not hesital To keep, with {airy 


all Saturday to do odd jobs for 
Mr. Williams, who kept a 
grocery store near Bobby's 
home. 2 

For this’ he was.to be paid So the next afternoon Mrs 
$2.50 a week. It would mean Martin had her first vacation 


3 
HT 


that Bobby would have to get for ever so long. How she en- a 

Upon hour earlier in the morn~ joyed every minute of tt! Nature hos a eronaea Se Canadian City 

ing: but he thought he would was gay with springtime. The sa 

soon get used to it. And he had car ran through the suburbs, London is 2 city that: has 
developed the hard way, with- 


planned to make a flower-bord- past rows of trees misty with 
er along thé fence at one side pf early leaves, beside velvety Make it your chief problem out benefit of location or event. 
the hoyse. He knew his'mother lawns. bright with daffodils and to understand what your child Back in 1792, Governor Simcoe 
te lice to have flowers in. tulips, and out into the country wants and needs; and then did choose the location of “The 
the yard> she had enloyed them where orchards were fragrant meet, him . An intelli- Forks” of the Thames River as 
ihe seth when they lived in the with pink-and-waite apple and gent parent does not have to be the site of the capitdl of Upper 
big heuse. peach-blossoms and where way- a specialist in order to give, the Canada but his wishes went un- 
‘Well, he'd make the bed four Side brooks trickled over mossy right kind of heeded and not until 1826 was 
feet wide and as long as the lot Stones. and birds carolied joy- 5 preschool there a single house where Lon- 
feet wide Mind hed plant sweet ously in the groves. don now stands. 
peas, and nasturtiums, and Mother's Day soon Lager} To that great colonizing 


asters, and pansies—and_ per- genius, Col. "Thomas “Talbot, 
ps London owes its beginning. Tal- 


other things that his tie und 
mother particularly liked. ‘bot it was who, in the first half 
He began his new work at of the nineteenth century, un- 
once. .At. hslf-past six in the dertook the task ¢ of piecing set 
morning he got up, m \e over & o! 
itehen fire (which bis mother - itt Jand lying slong. the post, 
had almost.always done), - 5 s a % of Lake. Erie. But whi 
ght up enough coal to last until and & and“his Lg hearer Tere opened up this part of Ont 
bt uP nd swept the floor. Then Was able to bank & ttle money TCSP. to settlement it was not in his 
noc Ris mother was prevaring {or the proverbial rainy Aay- bgatatbern plans to establish a city on the 
while his mother Feu nia the ‘She found more-time to rest; Tao that are worse than deaf- present site of London. ‘That 
breakfont: he worse and spent nd the lines of weariness and Fame by accident: with the 
yard with bis speing slong the Worry were beginning to vanish. rhe West Virginia Tablet. transfer to this spot in the 
pee Te was pleasant, t00, to. wark ft ——— wilderness of the judicial’ seat 
here of ul : folio’ e fire at Vitor 
py ttee ree atte eg wea: Bruvised UY. Pover's Bowers; Londen: ee the juallal centre, and ts 
the sing windows, sweeping and _ Bobby was pullding UP ‘The Typleal City which the court house was burn- 
dusting, or preparing parcelato splendid reputation for himself Since last April when we re- ed down. This was the spark 
0 ‘out on the first delivery. in his unselfishness. Every one sumed publication of “The Bull- that gave the impetus to the 
Fo he Turried off to school, Whe knew him thought hignly tant after 6 inter time inter building of the city of to-day. 
of is willingness to worl ruption we ve, succe ive + 5 

At noon he usually calicsndry, is Geyotion to his mother. Yet weeks loxen, Our regers Of COR pate eaigioce Ontario 
gr relumool he spent half-an- Ro onedreamed of calling hist back page on imaginary tours Snestral home of Talbot in Ire- 
Aer eee store. then delivered & His0y. He was a “real boy,” a through Ontarlo—to its entle- jan, that was erected at the 
neat After supoer be again eager in boyish ‘and ing districts, to several of Its forks of the Thames, Talbot’ 
papers. AvinesTbesket on bis Sometimes in practiest jokes, Al Gties and towns, to places with {tttce ‘and’ thelr” descendants 
express wagon and delivered. PS ‘chums called him “the very @ storied past, These have been putt their city of London, 
parcels for his mother. best kind of scout.”” 7 but brief excursions. But We nomed after the heart a ay 

(On Saturday night Mr. Wl~ (Rave endearonred to overomy Empire, From a small com. 
ams handed Bobby his pay- THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD taking you to those points of in- munity creed in the forest a 
envelope. It contained. three (Continued from Page 7) terest, historic or scenic, that, metropolitan centre of 80,000 
dollars! Patience helps; but what in our opinion, are peculiar to opnbation es enereed: Harnae 
“Bit Mr. Williams, I was to helps most of alll is to go along the places visited and which set arity Eansdinn. 5 
‘eet only ‘wo dollars and a with the child, encobraging ev- them  Uttle apart from thelr any eity in the country, For Kee 
half!" Bobby explained. ery new sign of natural growth. contemporaries. the rich Soe Te ete ae 

“That's. all right, Bobby." was Whatever he does ‘Of his OWN ‘This week we-take you to the round it bullt thelr clty with 
enc rays Uyouve earned it” accord, and whatever pleases city of London. the metropolis thought and care and forgot nat 

“phat’s very kind of you, Mr, him in a healthy way is of ute of ‘south-western Ontario. Here to incorporate beauty into thelr 
Williams. Thanks very | much, most tmportance. Watch for is a city that, at first glance, building. And they have made 
faid Bobby. “Now I can get what interests him This gives seems to lack a key-note. ‘Un- it. if not in name, indeed in fact, 
_ mother a flower for Mother's you a cue as to what {s good for ijke many, of its sister citles, the capital city that Simcoe en- 
Day.’ his development: at that time. jt possesses no great historical visioned. It was planned to be 
on the way home Bobby betssried eatin ‘ background. Tt is dominated by the focal point for this part of 
stopped at the florist and go! um utld up bonds of no single industry. Nor the Province. And that it ts— 
‘a white rose for his mother to understanding between your” can it be sald that the sur- the undisnuted administrative, - 
Year to church. jn honor of her self and your child Nothing is rounding countryside is famed commercial, educational. eccles 
Gead mother. As it cost only more important in the early ed- for {ts scenle attractions. And jasticel and transvortation cav- 
twenty-five cents, he got two ucation of the deaf child ‘than London is a thriving city and ital of south-western Ontario. 
tamations—a pink one and a ‘intercommuntcation with the one that, for some reason or Iendon’s key-note is that it is 
fed one—for Betty and himself. parent and with other children. other, you always enjoy Visit- exactly the city its people 
‘The extra half-dollar that Mr. The child’s emotional Ufe ‘and ing. What is there that is dif- decided it should be. 
The extra haltsaid him was hls personality are of supreme ferent about London. we asked —Weekly Road Bulletin of 
enough for all three. importarice; ev. else is ourselves? And finally found ‘Ontarfo 
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ay" of our northern forests, 1s 
}ittle short of tragic. Only dras- 
. tie protection measures, taken 
* immediately, can save the spec- 
jes from complete extermination 
in Ontario. 


t Reported to, have roamed the 
Ontario wilderness areas in 
abundance at the turn of the 
century, only a few small and 
‘ widely scattered herds now 
: manage to survive. 

‘The woodland caribou is well 
fitted for the rigorous winters 
because of its thick coat of hol- 
low hair which conserves bodily 
warmth by excluding the sub- 
vero temiperatures from close 
contact with the skin. As rock- 
wool is to the home, this coat is 
to the caribou—a perfect insu- 
lation. ‘The large, fiat hopves of 


$ ‘act as “anow-shoes”, 
the animal to-travel 
‘amazing facility even in 
deep snows. Its endurance on 
lengthy migrations 1s proverbial. 
‘What, then, has caused the 
caribou to disappear from its 
most compatible ranges? Have 
they simply retreated from ad- 
vanelng civilization or are they 
actually disappearing? Unfor- 
tunately the latter is the regret- 
table case: 
Actually there are a number 
of reasons for the,rapid dissp- 
of the d_ cart- 
bou, but, undoubtedly, the des- 
truction of most of Its best hab- 
{tat by human settlement, 
lumbering and forest fires may 
be counted among the primary 
contributing factors. A genera~ 
tion ago, In the areas preferred 
by caribou, there were but a few 
prospectors’ or hunting shacks, 
‘To-day we find farm settle- 
ments occupying many of these 
areas, With the advent of men, 
forest fires became more and 
more frequent. Dr. C. H.D. 
Clarke, Supervisor of Wildlife 
’ Managment for the Department, 
attributes the vanishing of the 
caribou to fires. which destroyed 
‘and broke up the winter range. 
Another important factor has 
7 been the ruthless and, all too 
frequently, necdless slaughter 
of great numbers of caribou by 
early prospectors and proftes- 
sonal hunters. Remnant herds 
were isolated on remaining 
pleces of winter range and were 
swiped out one after another. 
Although shy animals, mai 
caribou, in their habitual migra~ 
tions, moved into the inhabited 
areas where. they were slaugh- 
tered without any consideration 
‘whatsoever, 


Lenten seen pereereeeneneeenenreninnttnnnet eet ee 
Status of the Woodland Caribou in Ontario 
by A. de VOs 


ny many spectacular battles take 
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Most dangerous non-human 
contributors to the depletion 
of caribou are the wolves, 


Lynx and eagles also take 
ane ppb dein h cantor their toll, but usually manage 
the life and habits of the wood '2,, Prey, only on the young 
land caribou. Largest of all Col™ easy such 103 Tes, 
North American caribou—which $2 mosquitoes ore ® great 
are members of the deer tribe— Dother during, the | seer 
it is distinguishable by its heavy {Suen to" cause) such been 
body, long legs, grey colour and f"rstion“to the eyes t great 
by its impressive antlers. These a eyes that: re; 
antlers are heavy and massive: sultant swelling has brought 
with more or leas flattened PUndness. 
beams. The females, or cows, Once distributed generally 
have antlers too, tough not throughout the forest zone of 
nearly as large as those which Canada, the woodland caribou 
50. effectively crown the heads Was also known In the United 
of the bulls, Biologists recognize States, particularly in the New 
an Eastern and a Western race England States and in the 
of the woodland caribou. northern reaches, of ‘Michigan 
* and Minnesota, To- 
hee Werte eee day, the caribou is unknown tn 
woodland caribo - New England, has disappeared 
yore of the great coniferous fro 
[eee oc tue aortblaial: Preter cor en onio cua anal 


and survives only as a small 
ring only the company of its 
kind, It frolation in re- herd in the Red Lake Wildlife 


Refuge in Minnesota. In Canada, 
mote swampland afeas deep in woodland caribou are still wie- 
the wilderness. 


ly distributed, though. few in 
‘The movements of this great number, in the North West Ter- 
straggler are migratory. Its mi- Titorles. Few and scattered herds 
grations, -where-.they. were , are yeported.from Alberta ip.the 
known, were ‘regular, and the west up to the St J.avrence Riv- 
different herds did not ex- er in the east of Quebec. Only 
change territory so far as Is one tsolated herd survives on 
Known. Established migration Gaspe Peninsula south of the St. 
Toutes apparently exist now Lawrence River. Caribou are 
only in territortes in which the ‘still to be found in Prince Al- 
animals has not:been subjected bert and Wood Buffalo Nationa} 
to persecution. Great distances Parks, Although some herds are 
are frequently covered by car- protected, the total number of 
ibou when on the move. Even caribou seems to be rather on 
when feeding, they are con- the decrease than on the in- 
stantly in motion and may crease. ‘ 
cover up to half a mile a day — Because of its migratory hap- 
in the process, ‘Its, the chances of saving the 
‘A. browser rather than a Woodland caribou for Ontario 
grazer, the summer food diet are small, but Isolated herds, at 
grethe woodland caribou con- least, could be preserved on 
sists largely of willow and large slands providing the 
birch, leaves and twigs, cer- People would give the project 
tain of the grasses, an assort- conscientious co-operation. On 
ment of herbs and some lichens, Several of the islands along the 
but birds’ eggs, mice and even Northgshore of Lake Superior 
small birds seem to be eaten oc- and tho in Lake Nipigon, small 
casionally, Lichens which are bands of caribou are known to 
scraped from beneath the snow, persist, but they are threatened 
form the main item of the eari- because they are being poached 
bou's winter menu. consistently by “game hogs”. A 
few caribou enjoy a measure of 
During late fall and winter 


immunity in the Lake Superior 
caribou usually travel in small Crown Game Preserve. These 
groups of up to about fifteen have a good chance of survival 
individuals In number, but, fol- 


and, perhaps, even of Increase, 
lowing the spring migration, in this natural refuge. A few 
most herds break up and 


other small bands have been 
the cows seek secluded,swamp- reported along the north shore 
lands in’ which to bear thelr of Lake Superior and north of 
calves. Only one calf 1s born to Kenora in the extreme western 
each cow, usually in the late part of Ontario. It {s gratifying 
spring. During the ensuing 


to know that more and more 
summer, the cows continue to reports come in on the where- 
move about alone except for abouts of the still regnaining 
thelr single offspring. Early fall scattered herds and the Fish 
heralds the mating season and and Wildlife Division is greatly 
tadebted for this cooperation. 
Pilots especially, while flying 
over the north country, get a 
good chance of seeing caribou 
on their trips in the winter. 
The first report to come in this 


place between the bulls as they 
vie for the right to clatm young 
cows for the champton’s harem, 
A caribou harem usually com- 
prises several cows, 
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fall was that of Mr. Reed, a pilot 

was that of Mr. Reed, a pilot 

five caribou on a lake elght 

miles south of Lake Papsongan, 

on December 15th. 

‘The best chance of protect 

and conserving woodland car- 

Sbou on the mainland is in the 

Red Lake District, north of 

Kenora, where they are more 

numerous than anywhere else 

in Ontario, Special measures, * 
in addition to protection from 

from Sfoux Lookout, who saw 

hunting might be taken there 

to prevent forest fires so that i 
the natural food supply will t 
remain reasonably well assured. 
The wanderings of the herds 
should also be closely watched 
to be sure that protection is 
complete, and food conditions 
on‘thelr range should be studied 
by ‘an expert. 1¢ must be borne 
in mind, however, that no Gov- 
ernment effort to preserve the 
woodland caribou can be the 
least bit effective if unscrupu- 
lous hunters and poachers, who 
seem to. enjoy killing animals 


should co-operate—fally—all 
the time! —S¥Li 


of 
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A Mother’s Love ' 


Poets have verses in praise of 
mother love, but they have not 
done justice to it. 

It is one of those mysterious 
forces, endless and incompre- 
hensible, that rule the world. 
The mother herself does not 
understand it, but ylelds herself 
a willing thrall to Its compelling 
sway, It dominates her entire 
being, To it she sacrifices her 
own comfort always, her hap- 
piness frequently, and her very 
iife, wherever that supreme sac- 
rifice is exacted 

But mother love has its com- 
pensations. It binds hearts. to 
the mother. It draws the pro- 
digal son away from the ‘allur- 
ements of the world. It inter- 
poses between children and the 
commission of sin, It is the 
dearest bond of the family, the 
most active factor in the hap- 
pines of the home. 

Blessed is the mother whose 
affection for her children, while 
strong, true, lasting and tender, 
is regulated by prudence and °° 
controlled for thelr welfare to 
insist on obedience, respect for 
her, self-denial and fidelity to - 
the obligations of religion. ‘The 
mother who is heart, by 
over-indulgence spoils her sons 
and daughters, and lives to reap 
in tears the crop of selfishness 
which she herself planted and 
cultivated. 

‘The true mother love ts like 
the love of God in its gentleness, 


forbearance, compassion and 
readiness to forgive. 
* —Columblan, 
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s box trunk for storing Hockey It comes back to the age old a . 
sweaters, Put all new soap trays saying, “If its worth doing, do A Deaf Child Learns 
8 in Boys’ bath room, Painted it well’ —R. H. Vaughan. toSpeak — 
several new sash that will re~ —— Ealtor's Note: 
place old. ones in Boys’ and Barbering ss ‘ 
Manual Tralning Girly’. building, Assembled and The barber apprentice, Eugene Hulton’s National Weekly 


‘The boys in the shop, during painted several small tables for 
May, have had experience in class rooms. 

Changed ‘cylinders in Boys’ 
tin, copper, Urass or band {FON pytiding 20 that all locks work 
under one Master key. 

Took Storm windows. off 
Superintendent's Residence, 
—AG. Stratton Hospital and Mr. McGuire's 
i Residence and put on screens. 
Intermediate Sewing “There were also minor repa!: 


irs 
Durin th of April we to buildings vw ahs and 
ARSENE the monn of APES ot of the oho len 


‘Hall. becoming expert ironers. 
< Mrs, M. M1 


‘The older girls sewed aprons 
cut from a new pattern. ——. 
Others worked at thelr sweat- - Printshop , 
ers and socks. The younger girls . ping Beltrame, Elvin Wilson, 


sewed their aproris and finished 
many ‘pot-holders with a design 
stitched with embroidery 
thread. —N. Dane. 


Beauty Culture | 


‘The girls have enjoyed the 
have had 


Bobby Spiker ana Fernand 
Beaulne have been kept busy on 
the Linotype. Dino handles 
most of the job composition 
while the other boys look after 
the straight composition and 
corrections for the 

‘Their speed has improved consl~ 
derably and, given a few more 
terms, they should make credit- 
able operators. 


so worth while. 

J =Mrs. C. M. Lobb. 

z shank Edward Pollard has also 

Popper yoga ees nla g mastered the art of feeding the 

Oo ete and’ shop Pony Michie. He has been mak- 

days our ing up the Field Day Program- 
me for May 20. 


‘Our perennial 

ing up nicely and each day 
brings fresh evidence of the 
value of careful and considered 
planting. Last Fall’s planting of 
shrubs have all wintered well 
and the forsythia 1s very showy. 
We have been removing the 
heavy clay and brick mixture 
from in front of the Girls’ 
Residence and replanting it 
with a black sand soll prepara- 
tory to planting. We have been 
very, to hear of the 
«number of visltars to the school 
who have admiréd our planting 
of bulbs. It gives my boys great 
encouragement and a desire to 

have the same at home. 
—J. W. Hodgson. 


Senfor Sewing 


During April, we have had a” 


variety of work, The girls have 
finished making ‘an applique 
quilt and have it ready to be 
quilted. Another stting rug bas 


* been finished, Some of the girls 


have been making children’s 
dresses and aprons, also boys’ 
pants, shirts and Jackets. Some 
have made dresses, coats, skirts 
and Dblovses for themselves. 
‘Others, have. made pillow slips 
for the residences and done 
some mending for the boys. 
—N.'E. Ketcheson. 


Carpenter Shop 
Some. of the Jobs completed 
in the carpenter shop this 
month were: 
Repaired doors and locks at 
Drill Hall, Replaced several 


broken glass in both Boys and. 


Girls building, Made new trolly 


cart for Jr. kitchen, Repiilred 


besides handling 
of the job composition. 

Gerald Martel and Gerald 
Russell have mastered the type 
case and find plenty to do pull- 
Ing proofs making corrections, 
feeding the platen’ press and 
doing simple job composition 
and distribution. - 


Some of the jobs completed 


the past month were: 


950. circular Letter to 
Parents. 
200 statements—Travell- 
ing. Expenses—2 
runs, 
400 coin Envelopes. 
1000 seven page circulars.- 
350 trunk cards. 
~ 1000 Forms—Practice 
‘Teaching. 
—L. E. Morrison. 


Woodworking 

‘We are in the third term of 
the school year and closing time 
is getting very near, This means 
many must Jobs before the boys 
go home, . 

Materials used for-each boy's 
job must be figured out so he 
can pay the school, and be able 
to take his work home. Each 
individual job must be carefully 
crated ready for shipping on the 
trains. 

Crating is very important, It 
i a rough job but each nail 
must be driven to give the 
maximum strength. Also the 
article being shipped must be 


muspended in such a manner pray—glad 


that legs, etc. will not be broken 
off. The parts that are apt to be 
rubbed by the crate must be 
protected by paper. 


his trade as 


ing up.- 


Laundry 3 

‘The girls of the Vocational 
Guidance classes ‘take Laundry 
work twice in their schedule 
during the school year, Each of 
these periods lasts one month. 
Some: of the smaller girls are 


Home Economics 


Room recently. 


Burton Foster, 


Joan Balyx. 


published in England ‘devotes & 
part of the tssue of April 3, 1048 
to the deaf child. .On the out- 
aide front page js shown @ 
teacher, Mrs, Wheeler—nee 


the caption, “A Deaf 

Learns to Speak.” Five pages in 
the body of the magazine also 
indlude pictures of teachers 
and pupils, Dr. and 
G. Ewing working wil 


Two birthday dinners took 
Children who can hear nothing, 
Blace in the Home Economics or whose hearing is impaired, 
no longer have to live in a lone- 
‘The guests on April 14th. were ty world of silence and sign- 
Buly » language. Where once the; 
Peter Klym, Pat Holder, Billy quemsed at rords ‘ana spake tn 
Kuryle, Charles Denomme and dul} monotone, now they can be 
taught to understand speech 
‘Molly Brant and Marion with their eyes, and to talk al- 


Francom made the birthday most normally. 


cake and Iris Wyn Jones and 
Molly Brant served the meal. 
‘The guests on April 20th. 
were Mary Skutovitch, Rose 

Johanna Redekopp, 
Jacob 


coll. 
‘The birthday cake, a very 
light angel cake, was made by 


Grace Swain and Audrey Hanna 
5 ‘zerved. by, 


‘The first time I met my friend 
Janet she was four, She stood at 
‘ne bus-stop holding. her moth- 
ers’ hand and she smiled at me. 
T spoke to her mother and thén, 

to Janet, asked her if 
she would like to stroke my dog. 
she smiled again, held out her 
hand and made what sounded 
to me like a little chuckle. But 
she didn't say a word. She could 


{ts operations will be an asset 
the graduates of our commer- pregnancy. Deafness, however, 
et course. tnt was wholly unexpected and at 
_¥, P. Cunningham first this mother did not belleve 

it ‘existed. Reluctance to be~ 


+ Ueve a child !s deaf ts not at all 
WHEN 18/A MAN EDUCATED? uncommon. In extreme cases 
—by JOSEPH FORT NEWTON. Darents, 
\When he can look upon’ the 
universe, now lucid and lovely, 

now dark and terrible, with a Tes 
sense of his own lttleness in the 
great scheme of things and yet 
have faith and courage. ” 


‘When he knows how to make fixe 
friends and keep them, and Me aay other aa te 
shove all when. he (a Keep haves itke one, ‘These Limits in 
friends with himself, infancy are far fewer than most 
When he canbe happy alone jmagine, In the first year of 
and highminded amid the drud- jife a deaf child makes the same 
gértes of life, sounds 93 any other child when 
‘When he can look into a way- he Is pleased. hungry, anary, 
side puddle and see something or in pain. Although in time 
beside mud, and into the face of he becomes aware of.his hand- 
the most forlorn mortal and see {cav. In early childhood he does 
something beyond sin. not know that he differs in any 
‘When he knows how to live, way from other peonle, These 
how to love, how to hope, how to are ust some of the things 
to live and not Which make st dimeult for par- 
Sfraid to die, in his hands a ents to detect, mach less accept. 
sword for evil and in his heart @ child's deafness in the firat 
a bit of song. *" months or even years of his life. 
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‘There are many cows in Hol- 
land. The cows are white and 
black. Black and white cows are 
Holstein cows. 

‘The cows eat grass. They 
drink water~in the canal A 
milkmaid milks the cows. Many 


H 1 GEOGRAPHY, 
(0088 A. M. RUBE) 


‘Sogar Island 
years ago the Indians 
island, ‘There were 


Allin, A. 8 6 19 2: 
Gellend, Oo, «85 1 106 HL 
Gallant’ M. 6 6 7 
Heppner, 8 6 1468, 
‘Lente, B. 610 “15 = 8 
Mur, L 51 C3 ° 
Redekopp, . 5.4 «1S 
Row, G. «5 2 2 
‘Wilson, J. 5 C7 e 


endaaaneecnae 
wena iene 
HuSunttaneaow 


the white people live there. Miss 
Rush lives there. Her father 
se srrap. from. the, maple 


ite 


rises 
A Seed Sprouts 
One day we put some beans 
in a dish. We put some water in 
the dish too. Then we put the 
dish on the window. We covered 
the beans with blotting paper. 
a The sun made the beans warm. 
Q We looked at the beans every 
ne 8 aay. ‘ 
2 
1 


After a few days we saw a lit- 
tle sprout. The next day the 
sprout wés bigger. It was green. 

. The seed’ was growing. Heat and 

° water help seeds grow. 

3 

7 


Men. plant seeds in the 
ground. The sun makes the 
seeds warm. The rain helps 
them grow. After a while, little 
green plants grow up through 
the ground. 

—Doreen, Brown 2A. 
° — 
13. . ~~ Monntaln Children 
2 Leni ts a Uttle boy. He lives 
4 ina log cabin beside the mount- 
ains, Lem likes to eat blueberry 
ple and corn-bread. He drinks 
i374 Roat’s mle. He picks the blue- 
320. 1g berries for his mother. He feeds 
nit “-6 the cow, goats, pigs, chickens 
1414 and hens, 
108 = 6 "In summer, Lem goes far up 
the mountain with his father. 
161 0 They watch the goats because 
130 12. the wolves and bears might kill 
135° 8 them. Lem and his father carry 
big aticks. They take a lunch 


SHRERES Seated 


= 
KS 


13 37 with them. They have corn- 

185 Bread, cheese, blueberry pie and 

183 coat's milk for dinner. When 

141 32 Lem ts a big boy, he will go up 

iS. -} the mountain alone. He has a 

eg good time running with the 
1 


goats. He picks pretty flowers 
on the mountain. Lem is a hap- 


py boy. ai 
—Mary ‘Chong, 3A. 


Now the Indians are dead but °, 


Dutch girls are milkmaids, The 
milkmaid 


carries the pails of 


milk to the dairy. 


‘A class exercise by 2V. Inter- 
mediat Eunice 


Joan Peterman. Joan Balyx, 
‘Margaret 


Rutherford, . Jean 
Silver, Nancy Rogaert, Jerome 
‘Winterhalt, Wilmot Scott, Billy 
Brigham, and Reggie Bowman. 


Our Room 
Mr, Cummings has five plants. 
‘Three plants are big. Two plants 
are little, Three .plants have 
flowers. Twd plants have white 


fish is orange. It Is a gold fish. 
Soe Oe ae We like the 


_ A class exercise by 1V, Inter- 
mediate: June Ball, Laura Wal- 
Tace, Gale, , Audrey 
Bouges, Delbert Green, and 
‘Harold Cooper. 
Slr Richard Grenville 

Sir Richard Grenville was a 
brave English ‘sea captain. He 
lived at the time of Elizabeth. 
He fought against the Spanish. 


adand 


Ocean. The Spanish 

coming to fight the Engilsh. The 
English could noz. fight because 
the sailors were very sick. Grea- 
ville was sad-because he wanted 
to fight. He took the sick sallors 
from his ship to another ship. 
He sailed back to fight against 


fight. Grenville’s ship was al- 
most a wreck. The Spanish stop- 
ped thelr fighting because they 
thoueht Grenville was very 
brave. Grenville was wounded 
and died. The English veonle 
remember Grenvill because he 
wes brave and kin to the sick 
sailors. z 

—Joyce MéPherson, 4A. 
John Hawkins 

‘The Old World is the count- 
ries of Europe. The New World 
Js the countries of North and 
South America. 

Fefore the time of Elizateth 
Britain did not try to find 
places in the New World. Sain 
‘and Portugal found many places 
In the New World. Spain owned 
the West Indies, Florida, Mexico 
and Peru. New Spain had a 
great deal of gold. Spain took 
the gold and became a very rich 
country. 

John Hawkins was an English 
trader. He went to Africa. He 
captured black people in Africa. 
‘The Elack people were Negroes. 
Hawkins took them to New 
Spain. He sold them for slaves. 
‘He became very rich. 

He went back to England. He 
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_-asked Queen Elizabeth for per- 


mission to send ships to the New 
World. She was very happy that 
Hawkins wanted to explore in 
the New World because she- 
wanted to become rich like the 
Spanish. Hawkins bought some 
ships, He hired r:any sailors. He 
bought food for the sailors. He 
hired brave captains to sail the 
ships. Francis Drake was 8 cap- 
tain on one of Hawkins’ ships. 
—Elaine Garnett, 4A. 


LANGUAGE 
(MRS, A. WANNAMAKER) 
Tommy's Honesiy 

One day Tommy was‘ throw- 
ing stones. He threw a stone at 
the boys. Tom had an accident 
and he broke the grocery store 
window. The other boys ran 
away. Tom did not run away. 
Tom walked to the grocer's store 
and he told the grocer that he 
was sorry he broke the window. 
Tom told the grocer that he had 


| no money to pay for the win- 


dow. Tom told him that he 
would pay the grocer for the 
window. Tom worked in the 
grocer store after school. He 
earned enough money to pay for 
the window. The grocer liked 
Tom because he was honest and 
paid for the window. The grocer 
gave him.a steady job in the 
store after school. 
James Baskerville, 4A Int. 
My Cat . 
I have 2 cat at home. “It is 
grey and white. It liked to eat 
fish, mice and birds. I asked. 
Sot wad be nam 


ember to April. I got a letter 
yesterday. -I was surprised be- 
cause my cat came home. 
Mother and father had not seen 
it since Octcber and November. 
The cat sat on the porch when 
mother came home last Friday 
night. Mother was very much 
surprised that It Is still living. 
1 am-very happy to-day about 
my cat. 

—Donald Patteron, 1A. 


Saved 

Eileen Weodcock was a little 
girl atout five vears old, She 
lived in Nova Scotia near the 
rea, Her father was a fisherman. 
He was sailing in his boat on the 
sea to catch fish all'the time. 
Elieen had a bie wonderful dog. 
His name was Jip. He always 
followed Eileen to take care of 
her. 

One day Eileen and Jip went 
to the wharf to look for her 
father but he did nct come 
back to the. wharf. Eileen ron 
round the wharf and she siip- 
fed and she fell into the water. 
She could not swim and was 
almost drowning. Jip saw her in 
the water so he fumped Into the 
water to catch Eileen. He car- 
ried her out of the water. He 
vas very tired and he lay down 
on the wharf behind Ellen. No- . 
hody came to the wharf so Jip 
began to tark. Eileen’s mother 
heard him and she ran to see 
what was the matter. She saw 
Eileen and Jip. She carried 
Eileen to the house from the 
wharf. Eileen’s mother tele- 
phoned to the doctor. Eileen was 
soon better. Her mother and 
father were very glad and 
thankful to Jip for saving Bile- 
en. —Joyce McPherson, 4A. 
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‘Ontario Schoo} for the Deaf, 


SS === I fee! impelled to write a 
* authorized. ‘second-class Mall, note to express again my deep 

io ‘appreciation of the very ‘great 
‘kindness you and the members 


‘The Canadian is 
interests tario my recent visit to your school. I 
Stnool tor ‘the Deaf. eae looked forward to this vialt for 


\ 
conts « year payable in 
all 


out as a highlight in my mem- 
ory. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Florence 8. Dunlop 

Psychologist. 


MAY, 148 employees and parents. 
eceeeneemmem im tne Gtiaws public sn00 
SS aystem Miss Dunlop's classifica 
Offical Visits tion, is psychologist but 
During the fall term Dr. H. Includes supervision of all spec- 
B. Amoss and Mr. F. S. Rivers, al classes. 
BA, B. Paed made an of z 
Bae Dine gebool observing the Normal Life for Deaf 


‘ppointed > assistant~ ;t0;. ‘Dt, jismueiot: 
‘moss visited the classes. The pages ¢o the:topic: 
Globe and on Wednesday, for Deaf Children” 
‘April 2ist, made this reference education of young deaf child- 
te Mr, Elborn—“Appointment ren in the John Tracy Clinic, 
of HE. Elborn as Inspector of Los Angeles, California. 

Professional Training Schools in The story 1s. well Mustrated 
the Department of Education wth pictures of teachers and 
was announced yesterday by children. One of the teachers, 
Premier Drew. He was formerly Mrs. Grace Lassman, nee Grace 
principal of the Toronto Normal Harris taught for several years 
School. at the Ontario School for the 

Mr. Elborn was named normal Deaf and took her initial train- 
schoo! principal In 1939 In suc- ing here under the supervision 
fession to Thornton Mustard,. of Miss Catherine Ford. Seven 
‘who was killed in the Athenia of the pictures show Mrs. Lass~ 
dinking, Educated in the public man at work with the children. 
and secondary schools of Strat- ‘The following paragraphs are 
ford, be rot, engl of Queen’s taken from the introduction to 
University Yh arts and of the the article: 

University of Toronto in ped- «tn Tos Angles 20 deat but 
agogy. He has taught in rural peppy children are busy learn- 
pact urban schoole“and has s€f- jng to sense vibrations, make 
ved as inspector - of publle understandable sounds and read 
schools, master In the Peter- the jips of thelr mothers, who go 
borough Normal School and 88° tp school with them. Both par- 
general editor of text books.” ents and children are students 

Dr. H. Z, Amoss has inspected at the unique John Tracy Clinic, 
the Ontario School for the’Deaf founded in 1942 by Mrs, Spencer 
and the Ontario School for the Tracy and financed in part by 
Blind since 1934. her actor husband. It is named 

7 for Tracy’s deaf son, John now 
2. 

Mrs, Tracy's theory of parent- 
child instruction is based on les~ 
sons learned In rearing her own 
son.” 


Visits of Misses Inkster and 
Dunlop 

Early in the year Miss Isabel 
in 


‘Miss Florence teach lip reading, which enables 
puniop MA, PhD. Ottawa the child to understand most 
visited our classes and address- speakers.” . 
ed the Association of Teachers “At the Tracy clinic every 
and Instructors. On her return means 1s  ulllized to train the 
| to Ottawa-the Superintendent children to lead normal Lves. 
received the following letter Great emphasis is placed on lip 
trom her: movement and sound vibration 
7 


On April 2nd, 


af 


as’ the magic avenues of ‘com- 


<munteation. Mothers are en- 
couraged 


A Message From the 
Minister of Education 


to the 
SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO 


mark the fiftieth time that 
Bmpire Day has been celebrat- 
ed in Ontario schools, I hope 


that on his anniversary the day 
will be suitably observed in our 
schools and that the original 

of the occasion will be 


linked, through the Crown: 
free association with the other 
nations of the Commonwealth. 
A great statesman’ speaking 
of the Empire once remarked 
it bundle of sticks is 
stronger than the separate 
sticks which compose !t.. Two 
world wars have shown us the 
truth of those words, United 
together in the British Com- 
monwealth snd. Empire our 
family of nations has been 
strong enough to overcome 
dangers in which individually 
we might have been destroyed. 
‘The mutual ald which we have 
rendered each other has helped 
to rve us all, The influen- 
ce for good which we can exert 
in the world fs greatly increased 
by our united strength. We 
must continue to stick together. 
to help each other, and to let 
the world see that the tes 
which join us are strong and 
enduring. 
GEORGE A, DREW. 
Minister of Education. 


Education of 
Exceptional Children 


‘The meeting of the Interna 
tional Counc!] for Exceptional 
Children.was held at Ottawa in 
1947, This has added impetus 
providing ser- 


the 
the deaf, blind crippled, or 
otherwise’ handicapped men- 
tally retarded and mentally 
bright. 

In Canada there are_ eight 
schools for the deaf in addition 


pA OCI, 


to'a number of: special classes 
in the larger ctties, Some 1,172 
pupils were enrol in’ the 
achools for the deaf in 1044, 
‘while several hundred. others * 
benefited from similax inatruc~ 


«tion in special classes.) In, the 


schools for the deaf pupils may 
learn to enjoy’ music, dance, 
play games, become 
‘workers, become socially mind- 
ed and in every way be prepar- 
ed to take their place In the 
outside world, The cérrection 
of speech defects is emphasized 
in many Canadian Normal 
Schools, and spécially prepared 
teachera conduct speech-cor- 
rection classes for those who 
stutter, Usp, or have other im- 
pediments. 

‘Those who have imperfect 
vision or who are totally, blind 
provide an equal challenge to 
educators, The provinces. have. 
established six residential scho- 
ols where some 500 pupils learn 
Braille, participate in regular 
sthoot classes, learn trades, and 
become socially competent. 
After long diligent practice, . 
many gifted blind pupils attain, 
proficiency in music and plano- 
tuning, but the majority learn 
home economics, weaving. 
pasketry, woodwork, broom- 
making and allied trades. Sup- 
plementing these schools is a 
number of sight-saving classes 
for pupils with partial vision. 
both in the schools for the blind 
and in some city public schools. 


the bright‘are capable -of look. 
ing after ‘themselves, a number , 
of classes for gifted children 
have been in existence for ten 
or more-yearsin Canada, =. 


Classes are also established ~ 
for pupils of normal mentality 
who are crippled, or confined 
in hospitals or sanatoria. In- 
stitutional classes are organtz- 
ed for children in shelters, or- 
phanages, etc, Home Instruction 
classes are uundertaken ©, by 
visiting teachers for pupils who 
are confined to thelr homes for 
perfods up to three months and 
orthopaedic classes for crippled 
or otherwise disabled children. 
Others are held for custodial 
cases of delinquents in reform 
and industrial schools. 


Correspondence courses are 
now available in all provinces 
which supplement formal ed-, 
ucation in regularly organized 
classes. They were frat in- 
troduced to provide Instruction 
for children living in rural dis- 
tricts who were qualified but 
unable to enter high school. . 
Later they were extended for 
pupils In elementary grades. 
Recently the number In use has 
Increased greatly. Unqualified 
or qualified teachers use them. 
as lesson helps, or the pupils 
fellow them and get what as- 
sistance they can from a super- 
visor where no teacher ts avail~ 
able, 

. Canada. 1048. 

—"The Official Handbook of: 
Present Conditions and Recent 
Progress.” 


Success comes from the will 
and not the wish. 


“~~ 


O.S.D. Teachers 
Address Association 
Rhythmic Arithmetic by Dr. 

Harry Amoss, was the subject 
under discussion at the monthly 
meeting of the Belleville Wo- 
men Teachers’ Association held 
at'the Y.M.C.A. The discussion 
was very capably led by Mr. C. 
Holmes, Miss Nurse and Miss 
‘Burnside, teachers on the staff 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf.” 

Mr. Holmes gave some Tea- 
sons for having mic Arith- 
Matic and objections to it. He 
also gave some of Dr. Amoss’ 
beliefs and alms. The reasons 
for having It were: , 


1, Changes made in the course 
of Study and new courses added 
to the curriculum caused ‘the 
course in Arithmetic to be short- 
ened and the standard lowered. 

2. A better method of teach- 
ing had to be devised. 

Dr. Amoss believes that a 
child should think his own 
thinks. It is necessary to get 8- 
way from straight specific facts 
and yet cover sll. In Rhythmic 

_Arithmetic the child is thinking 
more Arithmetic but doing less. 
Many text books cause children 
to become confused by language 
and not Arithmetic. 

Objections to the method are: 

1. The present text books are 
not designed to fit into Rhyth- 
infe Arithmetic. 

2. Many parents object to the 
Ghildren not. being taught 


Weas- The method = ts not-as yet 
generally accepted by teachers. 
although those ‘using It find It 
very satifactory. = 

Misg Nurse had a great deal of 
preparatory material for.teach- 
ing Rhythmic Arithmetic in 
the Junior School, She explain- 
ed its use and also told some of 
the dificulties she had encoun- 
tered. This provoked much pro- 
fitable discussion. 

‘Miss Burnsids with pupils 
.from Grade I to Grade VOI 
‘also showed some helpful mat- 
erial and passed around sheets 
showing speed tests used at the 
OSD. 


Miss Phyllis Beatty thanked 
the ©. 8. D. teachers for the 
great assistance they had given 
the teachers in the teaching of 
Rhythmic Arithmetic. 


* —The Ontario Intelligencer. 


A.Y.P.A, Party 


‘The Anglican Young People’s 
Association of Christ. Church 
held their annual party for the 
pupils of the Ontario School for 
‘the Deaf on Wednesday evening 
April 14. Twenty-seven pupils, 
who attend Christ’ Chureh re- 
gularly on Sundays, were ac- 
companied by Mrs. , Wan- 
namaker, Miss Kellar and Miss 
‘Thacker. 

‘The member and their guests 
enjoyed a number of lively party 
games many of which were won 
‘by our pupils. Lula Vorvis was 
captain‘of the winning peanut 
relay team; Molle Brant was 
captain of the winning life- 
saving relay team and Edward 
.Pollard captained the winning 
paper bag relay team. After the 


isl event. 


—CAE 
An Appreciation 
The pu} and staff of the 


The Devotion of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet 


By DR. PERCIVAL HALL 
From sn Address Delivered to 


‘Many Hnguenots fled to Am- 
erica during the French per- 
secutions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Among 
them were the people from 
which Thomas Gallaudet came. 
Born Dec. 10, 1787 in Philadel- 
phia, he grew up like other chil- 
dren. He entered Yale and stood 
at the head of his class. But his 
‘body was weak, and in an effort 
to strengthen himself physical- 
ly he became a travelling re- 
presenative for an eastern firm. 
‘Travel in those days was on 
horseback and stage " coaches, 
which provided exercise for 
him. He improved in health but 
found the work distasteful. He 
resolved to become a minister 
of the Gosvel, and entered a 
seminary. When he emerged a 
priest his constitution had 
again become weak. At this time 
he met a deaf child. Alice Cog- 
swell. Compassiun immediately 
filled his heart, and he attempt- 
ed to teach her things and he’ 
surceeded to some degree. Two 
calls to become a minister were 
extended to him, but he dec- 


Jined both of them He read all [77 


the books he could find treating 
on, the education of the deaf. 
‘Thereupon he data on 
the number of deaf peovle in 

learned 


realized that he was very in- 
competent himself, so he glad- 


the Btudents at Gallaudet. 


to the light of know- 
and understanding. It 


charge all required that Mr. 
Gallaudet 


ent everyone showed 
hospitality and a keen desire to 
help him in every possible way. 
Be remained for some length 
of time studying carefully the 
way the French instructed their 
deaf children. A young deaf 
man named Clerc accompanted 
Mr Gallaudet back to America. 
‘With the helo of this brilliant 


for the deaf. 


How was it that Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet could achieve 
such a success? By having. a 
firm bellef.that the deaf were 
capable of learning, when given 
an apportunity; unswerving 
faith in the cause, in himself, 
in humanity, but especially in 
the deaf themselves, courageous 
zeal and patience and long-suf- 
fering. He was not Interested 
in the task of alding deaf people 
alone, but took a part in all 
good causes. He visited and 
comforted prisoners, the poor, 
sick and weak. He loved chil 
dren and talked often with 
them: he even wrote books. ¢s- 
pecially for children. The coun- 


to the people about us. 
—The Maryland Bulletin. 


—e— 


Statistics 
‘The January issue of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 
contains the usual interesting 
data on all schools for the deaf 
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FROM CANADIAN SINGERS | 
AND THEIR SONGS 


To a Wild Canary 


peeeeeecerseprecensteeennmeee te terete tte ett tt tet tReet Rint 
ly accepted an offer from a 
the 


Little flash of yellow 
on a bough, 
‘With your voice.so mellow— 
‘This I fancy now— 
In your tiny bosom, 


Even while you nod. 


Burns the love eternal 
Of a joyous God. 

—Laura G. Salverson 
ed 
in the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as other informa- 
ticn helpful to those engaged in 
teaching deaf children. 


Some Statistics 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
66 residential schools 12.684 


pupils, 10225 taught 
speech. 

115 Day Schools 4443 
pupils, 4,319 taught 
speech. 

23 Denominational é& Private 
Sch 1,189 
pupfis 1,189 taught 
speech. 

204 Schools 18,316 
pupils 15,733 taught 
speech, 


On page 31 appears a tabular - 


statement of ‘schools for the 
deaf in the United States from 
1850 to 1048, In 1858 forty per 
cent of teachers were deaf, the 
number reduced each 
ten-year period to 14.5 per cent 


, in 1918 with Uttle change from - 


then to the present. In some 
states, however the reduction 
thas been much greater as indi~ 
cated by the following table: 


State No. of Pupils % of deaf 
teachers 


New Jersey 433 6 
Massachusetts 837 0 
California 869 6 
New York State 1925 5.6 


Day schools did not operate 
until 1898 when only 4.4% of 
deaf children attended these 
schools. This percentage has 
steadily increasea. to 24% in 
1948, At present eight day 
schools have enrolments over 
100. Seventeen have enrolments 
between 50 and 100, and 
twenty-five schools have enrol- 
ments between 25 and 50. Four- 
teen . residential schools have 
enrolments below 100 while five 


. have enrolments over 350. The 


largest school in the United 
States, or Canada is Junior High 
School, New York—a day-school 
with an enrolment of 516 an 

no deaf teachers. . 


CANADIAN SCHOOLS 
No. of Pupils Taught Speech 


Nova Scotia —136 129 
Ontario Residential 312300 
Day — 8} 8 

Quebec — 518 386 
Saskatchewan — 156 182 
* 1304 a4 


| 
| 
} 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
LANGUAGE 
(MRS. AD WANNAMAKER) 


Honest Tom ni 


One,day Tommy was playing. 1° fy 
wien, O8Y Miner boye, He was Je, yellow ahd white. ‘They are 
throwing stones at a tree.-He “OY pretty. We saw some ro) 
Sd Binckbirds. Delbert saw = ond girls a treat, He plays with 
nis ball. : 


made a mistake and he broke a 

. Mat wsof a store. All the boys rovin on the Sagaliegitey one 
ran except Tommy, He went 19 Belly Ten dpe: Yara, Hlggins 
the store and told the grocer bovent two ‘blouses far ner. 


‘that he broke the window, 


the pig and pulled him up,‘Then 
they all ran home to get 


warm. 
—David Craven, SV. 


We saw some pretty flowers 
ear the school. They are purp- - 


work for the grocer after SchOOl home in a car. He played with 


every day. The grocer Uked bim ys dog. He has seven puppies. 


very much because he was hon- 


money to pay for the windOW. went to the movies downtown. 


He was very happy to have o 
Job. —Howard House, 4A. 


Teaw a train...) 


mother 
very much. He gave all theboys many new friends at OSD. this 
year, 


flowers that she saw. 


oni - onthe way-to school and gives 
(MISS 1. RUTHERFORD'S 
CLASS) 
youngest member of our 


_ >, .Naney Rawlings likes'ta coulit, 
Donald Richardson. the dandélions which ‘she ‘picks 
to'her teacher. 
aermla (cerry) sullivan is 
; e 
Allen. Austin got'a box from class. His sunny dispouition and 
this week. ;He liked it- 6, SIE Ee yon. him: 


Donald Earle likes to pri (M183 COOK'S CLASS) 


int 
He ts Gre ote eat ang Maryann. Gouin, Marilyn, 
Gale Keeps them neat and clean. He palmer and, Beatrice Cater ay 
ate Be eI uo, MUTE GU HELIN rie Vt Wo meer fd 


house, every, day after schoo! 
Mary Ann Jenkins likes togo’  Linst week Billie Kulp got a- 


his dog. He at ‘home, Taur for a walk after school. Be tells. box of treata from his mother 
tet. He soon earned enough ‘Audrey, Margaret and. Hi are Bs about tne. tres, and and: father. ‘, 


er Gary Makarchuk and Lynn: 
Ronald Cannon can count to Jarvis have’ fun riding thelr 


Class exercise bY 1V. DUDIIS: seven, He likes to count buttons, tricycles. 


Betty Lou Foster, Margaret pesas and blocks. 


* Gale, Laura Wallace, Audrey 


Saved — 
Jane Habkirk was a little gir! 
She lived near the ocean. Her 


played with her dog Spot. One 
day she went to the shore. She 
was looking for her father. She 
fell in the water. Spot, helped 


were thankful to Spot for help- 
ing her. 
—Bily Habkirk, 3A, 


N 


her. Her father and mother Sy jyaennercrrorenoor 


appeared 
May 3rd. It consists of out-of- 


Bouges, Harold Cooper, Delbert 
Green. ‘ 


Junior School 


(MISS HANLEY'S CLASS) 


Below, is the “news” as it 
on the blackboard 


school activities written by the 


7 nin away. 


teacher! gathered from infor- 
mation which the puplls volun- 
teer by means of reference 
pictures, gestures and panto- 


mine. The pupils later illustrate 
understand 


—Jeann 

My Dog 

I have a dog at home. It ts 
brown. It has short fur. My dog 
has short ears and a short tail. 
My dog's name ‘s Tiny. It kes 
to eat meat, candy. candy canes, 
peas, pudding, cookies, cake, 
Aee-cream, bones and. dars, It 
pretends to fight cats. It likes to 
sleep behind,a chair with the 
cat and under iny bed. 
+-Robert 


A Letter y 

I got a letter from Grand- 
mother, She lived in Scotland. 
T had never seen Grandmother 
before. She came to live with 
my uncle at Hamilton. She sent 
me her pleture I think she is 
very lovely. I shali love her very 
much,  —Doreen Brown, 2A. 


Ried, 2A, 


A Visit 

Aunt Kathleen, Michael and 
Tncle John came to’ Creighton 
Mine from Treland. Mother, 
Katherine and Father were very 
hapny to see my Aunt and her 
family. Uncle John: will go to 
work in the mines with Daddy. 
Michael can play with Billy. 
Aunt Kathleen fs Daddys’ sister. 
J shall be happy to See them in 
June. —Mary O'Nelll 2A. 


A Funny Pig 

Ong night we saw a funny pig 
cartoon at the movies. 

‘The vig went skating with 
many dogs. The pig had a bad 
cold. He sneezed very hard. The 
fee broke nid the pig fell into 
the water. The dogs were In a 
boat. They rowed very fast to 
the pig. They threw 2 rope’ to’ 


it 


pal 


are very keen about. 
‘The sun ts shining. 


Jehn's Mother and Grand 
mother came. 

John went away in a car. 

John's Mother gave him a drum, 
‘a ball and bat, two balloons and. 
two airplanes. 


Jimmy and Robert had a bath. 


Annatelle and Pat had their 
hair washed. 


Pauline and Shirley rollerskat- 
ed. 


‘Adrian skipped. ( 


BarryNLorna ard June played 
with tricycles. f 


‘The girls went/for a walk to the 
form. Te 


(MISS HEGLE'S chass) 
I broke a balloon: 
~Barbara Lewis, 


I pulled a red wagon. y 
i —Jean Lambert. 


1 threw-a ball, 
—Sharen Barlow. 


Thado haircut. - 
—Beth Wright. 


I changed my dress. . 
—Geraldine O Dell. 


T pulled my tooth. 
—John Wright. 


T played with a tricycle. 
. —Mary Ann Oare. 


Tran and fell: 
—Gilles Delinelle. 


Gilles“and I played horse. 
—Larry 


c Armes. 


to see him last bares ae 
E zs was very happy. He and mother 
father was a fishermen. Jane PO occa | was gown town. They went to DeGeer “ike to play on the 


church. .. 


colour book. Mother sent it to 
her. She. likes to colour and 
keepg her hook very npat. 


Every day after school Eugene 
Aioigd and Billy O'Neili roller’ 
e. 


Linda Miller and Margaret 


Carl Campbells’ mother came 


teeters. 


Ruth Andrus has a new See 


It Can’t Be 
by FURNACE FODDER 


. ‘The recent work of the en- 
Dar MeConachie likes tO tomologists has focussed the at- 
get pictures from home. He has tention of all of us on some of 
a book full of snapshots. =the strange doings of the in- 
. Garot Ferguson’ has..a. new fect world. : 
pair of brown shoes. She is very =This brings to mind the ep- 
proud of them, i fdemicof tent caterpillars or 
; ‘ armyworms which 

Ruth Eijlott has a -red tri- this District of Thunder Bay ten. 
cycle. Ruth likes to play outside years ago, One of the places 
with her tricycle after school.” that suffered the most from 


gan’ Donald was vory: pleased > d by the mast ofcate 
with his ‘box. expillars crawling on the rails. 
‘The writer was working in the 


dentist 2 few days ago. Tommy 
endured the ordeal very brave- was anything but a’ pleasure, 
ly. with caterpillars falling down 

scaesial miscifoon is pisaset OE fieck fram the trees. 
ed to recelve several snapshots , However, — nature took its 
od to recelve severa! snapstine course and in due time the cat- 
erpillars turned into moths. 


lake beside their home. 


Bernice Spence enjoys wear- 
ing the pretty summer dresses 
which came in a box from her 
father and sister recently. 


Diane Lew likes to draw pic- 
tures to illustrate our News 
lessons every morning. 


‘They were not as sticky as tho 
caterpillars, but they clustered 
around buildings so thickly that 
they had to be swept up to allow 
one to enter the front door. 
One night, ‘the locomotive: 
foreman for the CNR. with 
‘a group of friends was sitting 
outside the shop at Attkokan, 


Jack Cyopeck !s looking for- They remarked on the hordes 
ward to helping with a garden of moths fying around, and how 
which his brothers, Bill and they cov ited around any 
Gordon, are making at thelr light. Some one then suggested, 
home. bre Leg hy oft ne the nearby 

A, galy-coloured“calleo ett” ors or the funmnees ner the 

ler the 
looks dawn from the border of potters of the plant which was 


_ our blackboard. It belongs t0 used to provide the light for the 


Elaine Bennett, whose sister, ™ 
Merdine, coloured and. sent 1 eee eo ote flew tn a 
to her.” Elaine is very fond of tesdy stream to the entrance 
her eat, and so are her class- of the furnace, where the draft 
mates, took them in.’ It was noticed 
Gary Davidson and his class- that the moths were olly and 
mates have scent many pleas- turned flercely,.so the men shut 
ant moments looking at a tenu- off the stoker. " 
{iful took of animal pletures Then. would you believe Jt. 
sent to Gary by his aunts Myrna the moths kept on coming and 
and Marion, in a recent parcel. the ateam pressure kept up till 
Linda Leé Bunter was de- the first light of dawn, without 
lighted with the box of new any further effort on the part 
summer clothes which her of the stokers or the freman. 
mother and daday sent her this M. Sauerbre!, Port Arthur. 
week. Sf 


—Syiva. 


- 
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A DEAF CHILD LEARNS TO other 


SPEAK 
(Continued from Page 2) 


outsiders tend’ to assure the 
‘mother that “hel probably 
grow out of it.” Others take a 
> different Who has not 


stand. 
heard the ‘hard of hearing’ Joke 
iI—and the 


In the past, unless placed in 
exceptional circumstances or 
fortunate enough to have ex- 

teachers in 


~ deaf, dumb and what is worse 
wordless. Dependent upon 
sign language even when able 


to Up-read, 

pletely deprived of speech—the 
strongest Ink in human fellow- 
ahip and social relationships. 
‘The future for my Uttle friend 
is incomparably brighter. It 
4s in the field of educational 
treatment that she, and thous- 
ands of children like her, are 
now offered opportunities un- 
dreamed of even ten years ago. 


wists 
‘United States. 
‘Most of the children who now 
come to the Manchester clinic 
from all parts of the country 
and from overseas became deaf 
before the age of five. All are 
sent through hospitals, other 
branches of the public health 
_ service, or, through private doc- 
tors. No medical treatment of 
any kind is given. Tests are 
made in surroundings designed 
to make the child feel at home. 
No uniforms are worn and @ 


io 3 


any residual capacity to hear, 
and to observe what use can be 
made of it. An ‘island of hear- 
ing,’ however small, is of the 
greatest value in the personal 
development and education of 
a deaf child. If he cannot hear 
voices at all, he can sometimes 
hear the beat of a drum, the 
clang of bells, the high notes of 
a pitch-pipe. From: the results 
of tests, children are classified 
into three groups—the part- 
tally, severely and totally deaf. 
‘The extent of the defect is ex- 
plained to the’ parents. 
are told of educational facilities 
available and given information 


about hearing aids which, later workin 


on, will help the child unless his 
deafness is total. A course of 
home-training is then explain- 
ed, and guidance given on how 
to help the child accept his 
handicap without emotional 
strain or with as little as pos- 


sible. The home-training. which jh 


aims at developing speech com- 
prehension by methods suited to 
his needs, fs of incalculable 
value. It does not teach the 
child to speak, a hearing people 
understand the term. Qualified 
teachers are necessary for that. 
Tt does help enormously, how- 
ever, to develop the child's per- 


‘sonalty, to feed his intellig- 


ence. give him confidence, and 
establish the fact firmly in his 
mind that speech is the normal 
means of communication be- 
tween people. 

Every child in infancy looks 
at his mothers’ face when she 
peaks, and this fact is of vital 


‘of 


ren have since birth been 
spoken to regularly by their 
mothers’ they have begun to 
lip-read, and have even made 
spontaneous efforts to imitate 
‘words before coming to the cll- 
nic at all. Where gesture is used 
and speech seldom or never 
offered, the child falls back on 
sign language and in time loses 
all interest In his own voice 
which, in infancy, babbled, 
laughed and made a great var- 
lety of sounds. Patience and 
self-control are needed in high 
degree by the parents of all deaf 
children. Common sense, under 
standing and affection count 
far more than a high standard 
of education or intellectual 
ability, . 

‘Under the Education ct of 
1944, education of child- 
Ten may be begun at the age of 
2 years—it was formerly 5 years 
—and is to be continued up to 
the age of 19. There are five 
ayailable nursery schools in 
Great Britain, and all admit 
children from 2 years. More 
schools of this kind are needed 
and can only be established 
when the acute shortage of 
trained teachers for the deaf is 
overcome. There are a small 
number of private schools, all 
with waiting lists. 411 other spe- 
cinl schools take residential pu- 
pils, day-pupils or a combina- 
tion of both. In the case of a 
child attending a voluntary 
residential school, the Local 
Authority of the city or area in 
which the child lives pays the 
full fee of the schools. 

‘There are two clinics for deat 
children in Great Britain, the 
one described here, and the 


trained 
‘They could 


fraportance inthe home: train 
*show that. where ‘chitt- 


‘Hospital, Westminster. 
can‘get advice and guidance 
from both of these. At Man- 
chester, lectures and classes are 
held for parents, in order to 
help them with their home 
training. There is also a full 
course of three terms available 
for mothers who have suitable 
qualifications and the time and 
opportunity to undertake It. 
More clinics of this kind are 


existing schools. From 
investigators. 


the treatment and welfare of 
the deaf, recommendations and 
reports are continually being 
made. Every kind of new hear- 
Ing-ald is tested Every advance 
treatment !s recorded. The 
defeats are recorded, too. for 
there are some defeats. A small 
percentage of children, whether 
there is some capacity to hear 
or not, fail to learn Up-reading 
to any useful degree. At present 
they are usually taught in the 
‘silent classes in the- special 
schools, but it is strongly re- 
commended by leading authori- 
ties that separate schools now 
te set up for these children. 
They. need a different kind of 
environment, and education, if 
only because their numbers are 
small. 


A month ago I met a friend 
Janet at a party. Sbe was with 


‘one.of 

fe—music, the rustle of trees, 
footsteps on the pavement, the 
crackle of a fire—were as fami- 
lar as the sounds of their own 
votees. All those sounds are out- 
side Janet's province. In large 
measure,, or. pechaps entirely, 
they always will be. Yet she Js. 


attractively yet. 
plainly enough to let me know. 


—KATHLEEN BUTLER. 


ETRE, 
‘THE WORD CATHOLIC 

‘The word “Catholic” means 
“universal.” Before the begin- 
ning of Christianity it was in 
general use by the Greeks but, 
‘of course, with a non-ecclesia- 
stical meaning. The word was 
easily adopted by the~ early 
Christians to denote this work 
of the Church of Christ which 
would always distinguish It 
from other religions. 

‘The term “The Catholic 
Church,” was first used in the 
year 110 A. D. by St. Ignatius. 
In a letter to the Christians of 
Smyrna he says: Wheresoever 
the bishop shall appear there 
let the people be, even as where 
Jesus may be, there is the Ca- 
tholic Church.” 

—The Oaks. 


—:000:— 
‘The only way some men will 
take advice is to give it to them 
in capsules. 
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<The sun goes down, and over 
‘These barren reaches by the 
tide 


Buch unelusive glories fall 
I almost dream they yet will 


Until the coming of the tide. 


And yet I know that’ not for us, 
By any ecstacy of dream, 
He lingers to keep luminous 
A little while the grievous 


stream, 
Which frets, uncomforted of 
dream-— 


th A etlevons stresin, thet, (080d 


Athrough the fields of Acadie 
Goes wandering, as if to know 
Why sao beloved face should 
So long from home and 
Acadie. 


‘Was it a year or llves ago 
‘We look the grasses in 


hands, 
And oe the summer flying 


Over the waving meadow 
lan 


our 


And held it there between our 
hands? 


the river at our 


stream. 
‘At set of sun the after-heat 
Made running gold,{nd in 
the gleam 
We freed our birch upon the 
stream. 


‘There down along the elms at 
dusk 

We lifted dripping blade to 

Through twilight scented fine 
Uke 


musk, 

Where night and gloom 
awhile uplift, 

Nor sunder soul and soul 
adrift. 


And that we took into our hands 
Spirit of life or ‘subtler 
thing--- 
Breathed. on us there, 

loosed the bands 
and taught us, 


and 


ie 
The secret of some wonder- 


things. 
‘Then all your face grew light, 
and seemed 
To-hold the shadow of the 


sun. 
The evening faltered, and I 
deemed 
That time was ripe, and years 
had done 


Their wheeling underneath 
the sun. 
So all desire and all regret, 
And fear and memory, were 
naught. . 
One to remember or forget 
‘The keen delight our hands 
had caught; = + 
Morrow and yesterday ‘Were 
naught, / 
‘The night has fallen, and the 
tide. 
Now and again comes drifting 
home, $ 
Across these aching barrens 


le, 
A sigh like driven wind or 


foam: 
In grief the flood is bursting 
home. 


By permission of McClelland 
& Stewart Ltd. Toronto. 


Going ‘North .- 
by M. 8A\ 
"The largest lake in tne world, 


Superior, forms part of the 
Doundary of the Dominion and 


{ts neighbour country to the 


- south. Following Confederation, 


the need of communication be- 
tween the east and the newly 


north of Lake, Superior. \) 


For many years thereafter, 
the railway was merely o link, 
and the country to the north of 


- the shore “of the lake upon 
. which the Une runs was consid~ 


ered howling wilderness, good 
only for rocks and lakes and 
Christmas trees.” 


century. 

‘Men who had visions of the 
enormous resources of the back 
country were even then laying 
their and many large 
areas of timber were spoken 
for with the idea that the time 
would soon come when they 
could be developed. Meanwhile, 
finding the 


stand 93 a monument to their 
pioneering efforts. 


Up until recent. years, the 
most of the work in opening up 
the country was concentrated 
along the parallel lines of the 
three transcontinental railways, 
leaving large areas in between 
totally unexplored. Ironically 
enough, the first major develop- 
mént In Northern Ontarlo’away 
from these Unes was to the 
north of the mage northerly of 
the railways—in the Red Lake 
area. For more than twenty, 
years this rapidly expanding 
area was served entirely by-air 
and water transport. Last year, 
a highway constructed by the 
Provincial Government was 


“ puilt to provide the mines in 


this area with cheaper means of 
transport. 

During the past ten years the 
‘area to the north of Lake Super- 
for has been opened up by the 
logging compantes, and as the 
most of these companies have 
thelr mills and shipping factll~ 
tles on the shore of the lake, the 
natural course was for them to 
build roads to the north to tap 
the timber wealth .of their 
mits, 


Plans had been made by some 
of the compantes even before 
1920 to butld railways into these 
areas to handle the timber, but 
the depressiqn during the late 
1920's was the deterrent in hav- 
ing these plans cgrried out. 
.Many proposed mills were not 
built, some limits were not even 
cruised, and in many cases 0 
Httle action was taken by the 
companies that the Provincial 
Government later had to make 
sweeping re-allocations. + 

‘With the establishment of a 


X 


more stable market for news- 
print In the late.1080’s, the in- 
dustry felt itself more able to 
make the large capital expendi- 
tures necessary to develop the 


,Umits. Plans for the building 


of railways were later discarded, 
2s it was found that truck tran- 
sport was more flexible, and the 
capital cost of the’ roads was 
only a fraction’ of that nbces~ 
sary for railways. It was also 
found that a combination of 
road transport and driving of 
the many available streams pro- 
vided far cheaper transport of 
the logs and pulpwood timber 
cut in the limits. 

‘Until 1934 the only roads go- 
ing north in the ‘Thunder Bay 
District were a few running ten 
miles at the most to serve the 
needs ‘of one or two camps es- 
tablished in the better cutting 
areas. During that year a start 
was made on the Black Stur- 
geon Road, running 
west bank of the river of the 
same name. Oy 
several years, ‘this road was 
extended by several companies 
to its present terminus on the 
west shore of Gull Bay on Lake 
Nipigon, a total distance of 
ninety miles from the point at 
which it leaves the public high 
ways. .The road 1s still belng 
extended, and In the next few 
years will probably connect the 
two railways, which at ttils 
polmt are separated by more 
than one hundred and twenty 
miles of “bush”, Almost the year 
around there are a thousand 
or more men working in the 
area served by this road. The 
companies interested pro- 


ducing rood for 

lumber end tes, and” lately 
thousands df poles which will be 
used by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission to, extend 
thelr rural distribution system. 
‘Until recently, the country west 
of Lake Nipigon was an area 
seen by but few men, elther 
white or'red, but with the new 
roads, it now provides a payroll 
in the millions of dollars each 
year. 

On the east side of Lake Nipi- 
gon, there has been completed a 
first-class private road built by 
the Abitib! Power and Paper 
Company to serve the needs of 
thelr operations south of the 
north MMe of the Canadian Na- 
tional Rallway, Several hundred 
men are working,in this forest 
the year aroungd/and it ts Ukely 
that with the improved com- 
munication, the number work- 
ing may be larger in the near 
future, 

Further east, and‘ extending 
north from the point on the map 
formerly called Peninsula, the: 
Marathon Paper Company has 
built a road-which extends to 
the Canadian National Railway 
at a point east of Longlac. This 
road also keeps a link estab- 
Ushed between the woods forces 
of this company and their 
on the shore of Superior, 

‘To the rangers and woods in- 
spection personnel of the De- 
partment these roads are a rev- 
elation in the speedy access they 
afford to areas which heretofore 
had been accessible only by air- 
craft, or in the older days by 
many tedious days of canoeing. 


‘The frontier is certainly belng 


rolled back in this north coun- 
try, and it appears that the work 


S 


along the -’ 
Over a period of Powel 


of py in such roads will , 


Jead fo permanent development. \ 


of the large spaces on the map 
which many of us knew. only a5 
woods which were well red, 
and formed the home of many 
moose and other animals: 

Linking of the two” railways 
at many-points has removed the 
feeling of isolation which the 
Tew people living along the lines 
of the ‘rallways formerly had. 


Not to be outiione by the pro- 


connec . 
Highway near its crossing of the, 
C. P. R., and the village of Gra-) 
ham on the Canadian National 

Rallway.' Graham, a vi} of 

some hundred people, 1s a mere 

shadow of its former self, when 

{t formed a subdivision point on 

the railway and id round 

house,’ shops, and other factli- 

‘ties, With the advent of heavier 

r on the railway, 

were able to pass this point with- 

out servicing, and until this 

year, when the airport was 

made an emergency stop on the 

route of the Trans-Canada Air- 

lines and the route of thé main 

Alghts change from the more 

northerly route first established, 
Graham was, indeed, a oa 
woods village. Since 1926,-the 
Department has maintained a 
Deputy Fire Ranger Station 
here and as there are good rou- 
tes to the north and east the 
spot 1s logical for further dever 


pome future date, be of value if 
a Toad is contemplated and will 
immediately serve the purpose 
of access in-tase of any fire in 
the area. This work is going on 
in the depth of winter when 
progress is slow on account of 
the shortness of days and the 
depth of snow. However, prog- 
ress on this work cannot alto- 
gether be gauged by the condi- 
tlons obtaining now. for by 
doing thé work in the winter 
time, a man leaves a good snow- 
shoe’ trail wherever he goes, 


“thus making it unnecessary, to 


blaze trees so that the route can 
be followed. Lake and streams 
can be crossed at any point and 
there are no files to bother the 
men doing the work, The old 
story-book method of blazing 
the trail is thus not even 
thought of when the work {s 
done at this season of the year. 
For the men doing the work 


“there Js always the added int- 


erest they have in seeing the 
“trail in’ the woods of the 
animals who inhabit the area. 
Each trail so noted tells tts 
story, whether t be that of 8 
wolf seeking a meal or a meal 
escaping a wolf. Scouting of this 
Kind is always the first sten in 
making a road and even if no 
road is built on the route 60 
looked over, the Rangers doing 
the work are able to accumu- 
late a fund of knowledge of the 
type of country and Its resourc- 
es which canrtot but prove of 
inestimable value when they 
have to go In, in a hurry, during 
the summer to fight fires. Buch 
scouting and locating of route 
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The Teachers’ Creed 
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‘To “diligently search for the truth, 
Accepting the word as ‘tis writ, 
‘And shaping his life to accord 
Shall open his eyes and sea God, 
Shall travel with God on the way; 
Or else my profession is vain, 

A tumult and clamour of crowds. 
I believe: 


is a definite programme of the 
Department and this route is 
‘only one of many which have 
been so looked over during this 
and other years It all forms a 
record which can be placed in 
the files and used for the infor- 
mation of this Department in 
their future operations and has 
at times been of value to other 
Departments and commercial 
companies. SYLVA. 
—+__ 

A man who I's proud 
learning ts Igriorant, belts 
By —1000:— 

ie worat fault of some 
Js telling other people theirs 

~1000;— 

“And now, among the fading 
embers, these in the mainare 
my regrets: when I am right no 
one remembers; when I am 
wrong, no one forgets.” 
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Religious Training for 
‘the Deaf Child 

By Thé REVEREND A. E. K. 

: CROWTHER 


‘The early formative years of 
the deaf child are of 
since 


are lost. 
‘Wise parents will have learn- 
ed soon after their child's deaf- 
“discovered that 


ther 
the deaf child must associate, 
early training in- religion will 
be a necessary part of the 
child’s education. 

It is particularly’ desirable 
that the deaf child have normal 
relationships with others at all 
times. Children learn much 
from each other. Confidence, 
cooperation, and mutual under- 
standing are best learned by 
such association. In teaching 
the deaf ‘child religion as the 


way of life and developing his years. God 


spiritual resources, early ass0- 
ciation with those who practise 
religion, share in its worship 
and service, must be part of his 
normal life. Such training 
should begin at least by the 
child’s third year. 

‘The growing child soon learns 
that he has a personal relation- 
ship to one particular family., 
‘Be must also learn that he Is 


come to know thal 
ts God's house. Re will grow up 
in ft as he does in his own home. 

‘Take him to church frequent- 
ly. There need not be a service 
‘on. Let him see it, Show him 
what it contains. Let him see 
why you go there. Sit with him 
for a short time in the pew. 
Kheel for a short prayer and let 
‘ihim see you pray. Later he can 
be taught to kneel beside you 
and learn the attitudes of pray- 
er. Stand, take @ hymn book 
‘and sing. Let the child see you 
in the act of praise. Make the 
visits regularly so that the child 
will expect to go. 


Do not be timid ‘about taking 
the child to the regular church 
service. He will need. to see that 
others go there. You cannot be- 
gin this too soon. Of course you 
will not expect a very young 
chifd to stay through the entire 
service, but take-him even If it 
is only for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. You can easily go 
out during the singing of & 


child is deaf and loves him and 
wants him near Him as much as 
you do, “Suffer the little child- 
ren. to come unto me” means 
nothing if {t does not include 
the deaf child. 

Show your chila models aiid 
pietures of the church and’ of. 
Jesus, so that he will come to 
relate them to life just as natur- 
ally and normally as blocks, 

cara, and other objects 


things of life. 


grows 
out of home life, since we all be- 
long to the family of God. It will 


home a great advantage. In this 
short form of worship the child 
-will learn the necessary restraint 
and self control for the longer 
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what you are doing and will 
learn from you. He will only 
concentrate for very short 
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can sit In the class with the 


Early training and teaching 
is fundamental in the education 
of the deaf. It is fundamental 


Teaching the child to 
know and God is one of 
the surest ways of building up 
his sense of confidence and 
trust in others, and in the 
world in which he must live. 
Life will not be easy for him. He 
must be trained and taught 
‘that there is a greater power 
than that which we He 
will often feel bimself shut out 
and alone, but happy is the 
child .who haf learned from his 
parents of the Father's love and 


E 
i 
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June 


"sues ilec pone lava 
ing aan 


‘Across the summer sKY, 
‘The birds dart) hither, thither, 
© swift and glad they Sy! 
‘The butterflies are hovering 
O’er garden; lane, and street, 
‘The bees are bursing gaily 
‘That life is full of sweet. | 
And all the wont ts happy 
And every hearé tn) tune. | 
Bay do we know ‘month it 
is? f a7] 


Of course we do! 
‘Tis June! | 
Bertha E. Bush, 


a 


The World’s Safest 
Drive: 


tion time? Would.gou 
older group because,” presum- 
ably, there is more éaution, bet- 
ter judgement, and less hurry 
in middle age? Or would you 


choose an 


. give the safest laurels to the 


true professionals—the truck 
arivers, chauffeurs, and cab- 
men? 


‘There is reason in all these 
answers. They are all good. And 
‘they are all wrong. The tronic 
fact is that in some states the 
world's safest motorists are pro- 
hibited by law from driving at 
all They are deaf mutes! 

In a nation with an annual 
highway toll of 40,000 dead 
nearly a million injured, the 
driving record of the deaf mute 


; ts almost unbelievably good. 


More than that, it is a discovery. 
‘There {s a drama, but no distor- 
tlon, in the statement that ap- 
plied example of the deaf can 
cut our highway accidents to an 
irreducible minimum. 


In Pennsylvania about 3,000, 
900 persans hold operator's lic- 
enses, Of these 3,000 are deaf 
mutes. No deat mute in Pennsy- 
Ivanla has ever been involved 
in @ fatal accident, Still more 
significant is the fact that no 
deaf mute has had a single re- 
portable accident Involving per- 
sonal injury in the past nine 
years! The same number of un- 
handicapped drivers would have 
had 400 personal-injury sccid- 
ents In this period. 

These very vital statistics 
come from the records of Mr, 
Eimer Transeau, Director of 


(Concluded on page 8) 


A CLASS IN WELDING 


> 


‘The. unusual frequency and 
amount of rain has made it dif-, 
ficult to get our spring digging 
done. Our planting of annuals 
will run ‘over three thousand 
plants this years. The peren- 


‘nial border es a very gra- 
tifying show after its first year 
in existench. We have added 


some Henry) lilies and chrysan- 
themums fcr late summer co- 
Jour, The boys have been en- 


couraged by the many com- 
pimehts regarding the bulbs 
from 
school 


those 

thiy Spring. 

‘We havée.done some work in 
ig shop on cast iron, 


‘In 
Girls of 4A, 4V, and 3A, have 
mended dresses, pants and 


underwear. These girls have 
sewn on many patches and 


shortened or lengthened many 


—N. O. Dane. 


Printshop 

Five members of the Royal 
Commission paid a brief visit to 
the Printshop on Wednesday 
afterngon,'May 20. Thelr chief 
interest seemed to be focused 
on the operation of the Hnotype 
and cylinder press. 

‘Work was speeded up consi- 
derably last month in order to 
publish the June issue of. the 
Canadian before the close of 
school. 

Some of the jobs run off in 
May were: Programs, ribbons 


Ee 


and score sheets for the An- 
nual Field Day, Envelopes, let~ 
terheads and postcards for the 
office, Programs for the Empire 
Day Pageant, Posters for Ath- 


letie Display. 
—L. EB. Morrison. ~ 


Home Economics 
‘The girls have been very busy 
this month. They made cookies 
for the Senior pupils' party on 
Tuesday evening, May 18, at 


dresses for graduation, 
We are working away at the 
mending and the girls of 1A and 

2V are doing a grand fob. 
—N. E, Ketcheson, 


Woodworking 


A few more days. and school 
will be closing for the summer. 
Each June when the boys leave 
shop, you wonder ff he will be 
back in September or have a Job 


Typing and-Business Practice 
‘The Yur girls of the Graduat- 
ing Class, J. Bouck, Dorothy 0° 
Ntil, Marjorie Swayne and 
t Cassel have tried an 

ation in Gestetner opera- 

tion and atencil cutting. If suc- 
cessful they will be Issued cer- 
tifieates by the company. They 
results, —F, P. Cunningham. 


- gre anxiously awaiting their 


O.S.D. Field Day’ 
GIRLS* S 


Junior Girs: \ 


JUNIOR CHAMPTON— 
‘Dorothy. McArthur. 


8 yard“dash—McArthur, “ Carer, 
Lafranier. 
%% yard dash—McArthur, Cayer, 


which there were nearly one and start along another leg in INTERMEDIATE CHAMPION— 


hundred guests. Also there were 


the course of life’s journey. 


ala Vorvis. 


* 
four birthday celebration din- 
ners; on May 12th and May 26th 
for intermediate pupils and on 
May 4th and May 18th for 
senior pupils. © —K. B. Daly. 


enor Sewing 
The girls have been busy 
making dresses, coats, blouses, 
shirts, etc. for themselves, 
‘They made 6 prs. gym. trunks 
for the boys and repaired 6 
pairs. 
‘The girls of the Graduating 
Class are busy making new 


Each boy will have a project 
to take home, and as well, he has 
repaired or made many jobs for 
the school. He will always know 
that he helped the school as well 
as receiving help from the 
school. The boy who gave much 
to the school in time and effort 
bbaS learned something from each 


Yoo. 


“Bach job increased his experi~ 
ence and usefuliness as well as 
trade skills and knowledge. 


‘H. Vaughan. 


SEWING CLASS, (Interme- 
diate Department) 


——t 
15 yd. dash—Zwarych, Vorvis, Rob- 
snson. 
100 yd. dash—Zwarych, Vorvls, Mb 
Court. 
Hop Btep and Jump—vorvis, Chu- 
pik, Laidlaw. 
‘Broad Jump—MoCourt, Vorvis, Ora- 
elle, 
Running Broad—Zwaryeh, O'Neill 
Vorvis. 
Ball Throw—Gravelle, Vorvis, Lald- 
7 
High Jump—O'Nelll, Mult, Vorvis, 
Relay—Vorvis, Laidlaw, O'Neill, 
Chupi 
Senlors: 

SENIOR CHAMPION— 
‘Aniis Samus 
‘75 yd. dash—Samus, Swain, Waller, 
Cassel. 
100 yd. dash—Samus, Swain, A. 
‘Haons. 
Broad Jump—Swain, Waller, Sam- 
as, 
Running Brosd—Samus, Swaln, 
‘Hanna. 
Ball Throw—Jones, Swayne, Pran- 
‘com, 
High Jump—Samus, Waller, Bway- 
ne. 
Relay—Samus, Jones, Bouck, Holm- 


bug. 
. Athletic points for 1948 (combined 
field day and ice-races). Girls with 


3 points or more are awarted 

ping. 

A. Samus 22, G, Swain 10, B. Wal 

Jer, 9, M, Cassel 3, A. Hanna 2, I. 
Continued on Page 1) 
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A Description of My Home 
I live on a-farm at Iroquois 


Entering from the back of 
the house, one sees first, a 
Kitchen-with a small panitry, 


Entering the hall from the front 


‘door, one sees, a mirror, & cup- 


board and hangers. On the right 
side of the hall there are two 
sitting-rooms with four large 
windows. The stairway leads 
from the hall up to the bed- 
rooms. 

My bedroom, js rather small 
with Ught blue walls, modern 
dressera and ii :closet. for shoes. 
‘and hats. The walls of another 
bedroom have pink paper on 
them. There’ are two windows, 
a closet, and a door in the hall 
beside my 
bedroom is a 
people who 
few days, In the hall there is a 
small table, a closet, and a sew- 
ing machine. Opening off the 
hall is the bathroom which has 
@ sink, tollet, and bath tub. At 


i 
‘ 


* the lett side of the bathroom, smi 


my parents have a green bed- 
room. Near their bedroom 
there ts a porch which has a 
bed. If the weather 19 too hot, 
someone sleeps there. A door in 
my: parents’ bedroom opens 

into the attic stairs. 
—oyce Bouck, Graduating 
Class 1947-48 


- A Great Fright 


Gloria’s house to, stay all night 
with her while hér parents were 
spenting. a week-end at thelr 
friends’ lodge about twenty 
miles away. 

Her house stood facing -the 
highway and a short distance 


pared fe 
is for the night by locking all the 
- doors. Gloria 


A BEAUTY CULTURE CLASS: § 


away there were a few neigh+ 


pours, Gloria’s home has five ¥ 


in the 
is made of stones. 


‘We spent the early evening 
cards in the kitchen 


ood 


But a strange sound sudden- 
ly woke’ me up. Nervor 
looked around the room. The 
closet door, was open 20 I got up 


Adjust return-...sieeé ‘at 
‘a little more noisily than before. 
I rose up again to close it.and_ 


T felt a lttle fear about going 
near the closet, It opened 
several times as I lay on the bed 
sleepless, and staring at the 
closet. I was too nervous to get 
up to see what was wrong. I 
didn't want to scream for help; 
so T lay awake until dawn. 


| im the morning 1 got up Wal 


/ thinking of my fright and to my 
amazement, when I opened the 
closet, I saw a darling little 
Dear cub sleeping on the sboes, 
I suppose it bad pushed the 
door wide open for some fresh 


"air the night before. Just then 
Gloria entered the room and PAlnting, 


seeing the cub, she said that 
her neighbour was looking for 
tt I told her my story and we 
believed that it had climbed up 
the oak tree to the window, and 

eaked into the closet. Gloria 
took, {t back to the neighbour 


eee ee 


yusly, I Painted several 


i 
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of his native village of 
some others were of 
the county of Waterloo. 
he did during. bis later life. 
showed 


4 


ue 


i 
3 
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pleted. He was working in that 
room on the last day of his lfe. 
Bhe showed us other rooms and 


‘we went downstairs to see many 
‘coloured dishes. 


‘This charming woman's 
death occurred last fall after a 
Jong iliness. 


‘The tourists and the visitors 
will never forget Miss Wateon’s 
‘paintings and her 
artistic brother. It was my first 
time to visit a picture gallery, 


one of my present teachers, Mr. 
I was in the In- 
Department for 


necessarily dumb, 
—Toronto Daily Star, May 10. 
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ONTARIO SCHOOL for the DEAF (GRADUATIN cLAsS 
Seperite — Ontaslo se ee as 


inf 
‘are count of this meeting will be championship. 
happl- published in a later istue of the ‘Thus the year has flown. With 
. to serve Canadian. —8.B. tuncheon for every 
important 
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LS mr 
4 Teachers’ Association “yj. ss 


‘On April 2, the regular mect- them to 
‘Teachers’ Associa’ 


ae 


with the deat child. We, as 
teachers must belp our children 
to evaluate what they see, hear 
read, aR? as 
‘They shoukt know where to $7 °DPS 
p. In this 
locate information and dats, {Do FOP. Te ong where. 


As the story unfolded, and the 
various stadents representing ~ 
the dfferent parts of the Empire. 

obelsance to Britannia, 


HW 

ae 
cas 4 
Leda 


fears, Fear at one end of the 
{earn Petmaticn, fear at the Of tbs snelal, economic, 
other‘ end of the scale 1s pani 


aie 
cries! 
gbaeg 
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Pageant was presented to a ca- 
pacity crowd of visitors. The 


JOHN WESLEY'S RULE 
Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
ppt 
you can, 
. Director of wae ‘To all the people you can. 
halp them. tn gram up scence. Goadl, Gociely of the Deaf’ and Patrick’s Day 2s jong as ever gon can: 
e —Jobhn Wealey. 


pent fy bao Femasd cot eeiow: Ne Le 17 will be 


Jv-—B, Hemphill (8 points), . Sear; 


Jr—A. Gravelle (19 points), B Les- 
‘Ue (9 polnts),” C, Denomme’ (8 
pointe) 
Int—Z. Pollard (29 points) B. Ton- 
kin (4 potnta), J. Denomme (8 
points) 


8r—D. Smith (32 points), P, Solaki 
(25 points), O. Woodrow (14 points) 


a 
§ 


noon ache- fermural Sports and O.8D. 
dule was completed on Tuesday os recciogg 
afterndon ‘Br. Rugby—Tonkin (Capt.) J. Den- 
‘The winners of the different ‘MacCrindle, 
events, and distance ‘of each is ieee 


Jr. Hockey—Munroe -(Capt), Mc- 
‘Habkirk, ‘Micetick, 


220 yd. hurdies—Gravelle, GR Wi 
Yeon, Heppoer), C. Denomme.° 
Intermediate Bayt! 
100 yard dash—Pollard, Tonkin, 
Spiker. 


Sonler Beys: . 
12. 1b. Bhot—Solski, Smith, ‘Wood- 


Tow. 
190 yard dash—solak!, Bmith, Wood~ 
Rumning Broad—Emith, Woodrow. 

Solakd. 


200 yard desh-—@unith. Belekt, bial - Morrison, P. P. Cunning- 
Hop Step and Jump—Smith, Wood- i. 

row, Golaki. Prout row, left to right—Iris 

Discus—Solakt, Woodrow, Both, {y.wyn- Jones, Douglas 

Running High—Soltki, Smith, “genith, .Helen Hanna, 

"| Woodrow. a Beott,. Molly 


440 yard dash—milth, Bolabd, Wood 

Tow. 
£20 yard dash—Smith, Bolski, Wood- 
a row. 
Blanding Broad—Smith. 


Douglas 
‘Brant{>Joe Dencmme, 
Marion Prbneom..  ~ 


Solakt, 
Woodrow. 


on. (7-potnta), W. Boott (6 points)" 


Closing Exercises : 
Mernesdaz, Fane Oth, 1048 


‘Mazien Francem Réward Pollard ‘ j 
Irs Wrn Jones Deugiss Smith 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCA1 


vow \TLONAL 
~ A. Awarded to students for proticieney in their Vocations! 


Dresmaking Book to 
Graduating Class 


C. Presentation of the Butterick 
thedpull-Time 
iris who took 


‘Vocational Class girls and the 
Bewing. 
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Girls’ Sports 
by MI8S E, LEVERANCE 
l PIDOOOOIOOOCOOOOOOOOIOU 


In this, probably my last 
column for the Canadian, I 


sport's programme. In all 
leagues, competition was very 
Keen and close this year, the 
‘winning teams had to be especi- 
ally alert and practice-minded 
to wrest the championahip from 
thelr rivals. is 


Volleyball 
INTERMEDIATES: 


Capt. A, Samus; J. Laidlaw, 
1. Cayer, J. Lazaravich, J. Bo- 
uck, M. Smith, J. McDougall. G. 
Goodwin, O. Clelland. 


Basketball 


INTERMEDIATES: 
Capt. L. Cayer, ith, 
D. 


Sliver, J. Ball, R. Robinson, F. 
Clark, 


SENIORS: 


Capt. 8, Graziano, L, Vorvis, 
R. Chuplk, J, Laidlaw, G. Swain, 
¥. Hanna, J. McDougall. 
C.OBB.A. Bhy of Quinte Jr. 
Basketball champions: L. Vor- 
vis, J, Gravelle, L.. Cayer, R. 
Chupik, E, Wilson, D. O'Neill, 


o 


J. Laidlaw, G. McCourt, D. Hen- with their athletic crests or cups 


ault, D. Parks. 


Softball 
INTERMEDIATES y 


Capt. E. Manoryk, L. Cayer, 
E. Prokopski, M. Gallant, C. Gra- 
M. O'Neill, J. Masel, V. 


SENIORS 


Capt. R. Chupik, J. Gravelle, 
J. Laldlaw, D. Parks, 8. Gra- 


at the graduation exercises June 
‘oth. 


Swimming 
Swimming classes have been 
held every Tuesday and every 
Intermediate and Senior girl 
has the opportunity of using the 
Albert College pool. 
has been made by the majority 
of the girls in the classes, 
instructions have been given in 
Life Saving during which Do- 
lores Henault and Gertrude 


ed around and the dancing con- 
tinued until 10. 


Qur last party Js to be held 
Tuesday, May 18th and is to 
take the form of cards, dancing 
entertainment. The girls and 
boys enjoyed themselves immen- 


in a typical ball-room situation, 
are expected to be courteous to 
thelr partners and on the whole 
have been helped to develop 
socially. 


Open House : 
Open house Is set for June 
and and the sports part will 
consist of an athletic display in 
the evening. 
All girls are taking part from 


° 


sees 


* 


+ 
ziano, D. Henault, J. Muir, 
Goodwin, B. Waller, M. Francom, 


Badminton 
SENIOR CHAMPION 
Jeannine Gravelle. 

All these girls, along with Int- 
ermediate Badminton Champ- 
ion and Senior Doubles Badmin- 
ton Champions, Senfor, Inter- 
mediate and Junior Field Day 
Champions, will be presented 


G.. McCourt proved to be success- 


tul. All girls should be encourag- 
ed to continue this sport 
throughout the summer mon- 
ths. A ¥.W.C-A would be a 
splendid piace for these girls to 
go in the summer for gym and 
swimming classes and all of 
them can more than hold their 
placedin the field of sports. 


Party-times 
A very successful “get-toge- 
ther” was staged In the girls’ 


+ 


5 year old Diane Lew to our 
Senlor teen-agers. The pro- 
gramme is to consist of gym- 
nastics, tumbling, vaulting, 
pyramid work and dancing. Our 
spectators and readers probably 
do not realize the amount of 
practice time the girls spend in 
order to present a successful 
display—we have worked to- 
ward this for many weeks and 
have practiced almost dally. 
Grace and the acquiring of 
skills comes only after long 
periods of training and it is 
hoped that this will be remem- 
bered when the display ts 
presented. 


OSD, FIELD DAY RESULTS 
GmLs 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Jones 4, M. Swayne 5, M. Prancom 
1, L, Vorvis 20, EZ 9. a. 
Court 4, J. Gravelle 4, D. O'Neill 6, 
J. Laidlaw 3, R. 6. 


‘ Pennaylvanis’s Bureau of High- 


way Bafety, which controls lic- 
ensing of all drivers. 

‘The National Bafety Council 
agures for 1946. give Pennsyl- 
yania a death rate of 81 per 
hitndred million. automobile 
miles. This compares strikingly 
‘with the record of the 3,000 deat 
mutes who drove not only with 
no fatal ‘accident, but with NO 
ACCIDENT AT ALLI 

‘The remarkable  achieve- 
ment, of deaf mute drivers: in 
Pennsylvania is no mat of 
chance. It is the result\of a 
carefully Savespet plan with ie 
continuous follow—through 
both State authorities and the 
drivers themselves. 

In 1923, during the late Gif- 
ford Pinchot's first term as Gov- 
eror, driving, tests were first 


mentally handicapped. Deaf 
mutes would thereby fall in the 
group barred from: operating 

tvania 


“Word of this discrimination 
réached Henry J. Pulver, pastor 
All. Souls 


self a deaf mute. Mr. Pulver was 


an exrellent driver. Moreover, 
his car was required in his con- 
gregation of more than 200 
people. 


“ver” “Tn 
ahow You how well a deat mute 
can drive.” 

‘with the minister at the 
wheel of his car, Governor’ Pin- 
chot went on a half-hour tour 
through Harrisburg streets. The 
test convinced him; but in order 
to satisfy the safety experts, the 
“Governor made several atipul- 
ations to which Mr, Pulver read- 


ily agreed. 

First, the deaf mute must pass 
a rigid examination by the 
State Police. Next he must sub- 
mit to a character examina- 
tion given by a committee of 
deaf mutes: Finally, he must 
obey a stringent ruling against 
alcoholic beverages. 

‘The day after their interview, 
Governor Pinchot appainted Mr. 
Pulver chairman of a special 
Ucensing committee. Two other 
deaf mutes were chosen on the 
committee to represent central 
and Pennsylvania. 

Instead of the usual over-the- 
road: test lasting ten minutes 
and covering about a mile, the 
deaf mutes’ tests were to be 
twice as long in time, and thrice 


\, in distance. 


The unhandicapped driver 
was asked a dozen or s0 ques- 
tions on the State motor vehicle 
code. He was permitted one er- 
ror. The deaf mute was to be 
asked FIFTY questions. He was 
permitted NO errors. 

Of their own volition— it ts 
not required by law—most deat 
mutes take the special “clini- 
cal examination given in 
Philladelphia by Stephen Morris 
of the Pennsylvania State 
Pollce. 


impatient.” 


‘Transeau 


TICES IT. 
‘My own ride with a deat mute 


un 
was a revelation. Rev. Pulver nyt 


drove me .from one end 


Cars on busy Broad Street 
shot shead.and around us, But 
when we arrived at City Hall, { 
these same drivers turned up 
again—behind us—to fidget 
while waiting for the light to 
change. 


Dr. John R. Bowman, statis- 
Ucian for Pennsylvania's Bur- 
eau of Highway Safety, comes 
close to knowing what will hap- 
pen on the Commonwealth's 
roads this year. Fifty thousand 
people will be injured. Seven- 
teen hundred will be killed. Dr. 
Bowman predicts that none of 
the killers will be deaf mutes. 


discovered 
secret of saving life and sro 
ing injury on our highways. 
national application of "de 
formula could radically reduce 
our annual toll of 40,000 deaths 
and a million injuries. 

‘Why don’t we do it? What 
have the world’s safest drivers 
got that the rest of us haven’t— 
except determination. They 
have pet perfection as théir 
goal. and achieved it AA, sub- 
mitting to stringent tests, by 
training, attitude, self imposed 
rules and by 


honoring a 
tion of careful and ‘coubteous 


The main purpose of the driving. 


\ 


’ 
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See aan tein at Gnunens 


‘of Canada* The ‘allow- 
ances are paid monthiy to 
Parents (to mothers, except in 
Usual circumstances) 

be spent exclusively for 
the maintenance, care, train- 
ing, education and advance- 
ment of the child. 

In general, all children under 
sixteen years of age are eligible 
for an allowance, including 
Indlans and Eskimos. To be | 


and 
dent since birth or lived in 
Canada for the three years 
preceding registration Resi- 
dence provisions do not apply to 
children born to parents dom!- 
ciled in Canada but temporarily 
out of the country. The allow- 
ance is not. payable to a child 
who, being of an age when he is 


paid by cheque 
monthly at the following 
rates:— 

Ghilaren under 6 years. of 


age. 
ctiten from 6-9 years of 


aren from 10-12 years 
Of age..........87 
Children trom 13-16 years 
of age. 8 


Algoma 
by J. B. THOMPSON 

Many believe that no district 
in the Province of Ontario can- 
tains a greater variety of attrac- 
tive or valuable features than 
does the judicial district of 
Algoma. 


mouth of the Spanish River to 
a Point east of Pukasaw snd 
Algoma, with its thousands 


> attractive inland lakes ‘and 


streams, contains a large part 
of the Mississagi Provincial 
Forest and all of the Lake Supe- 
rior Provincial Park. It is well 
served by the Algoma Central, 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways. 

It has been the scene of ex- 


of tensive timber and pulpwood 


operations. It contalns iron ore, 


volume. The bulk of its agricul 
taral developments is along and 
near ta southern Umits.- The, 


s, *pract- 
ically alongside of the pulp mill 
4s one of the greatest steel 


and ene enterprises in - 
Ameri 


Duriag the past fifty years its 
oad system has developed and, 
these are connected with the 
provincial highway system, 


‘Algoma contains the head- 
quarters of the Provincial Air 


attractions are not excelled 
anywhere. 

The Goulals River Ranger 
Lake Game Preserve, the Missi- 
ssagi White River Game Pres- 


Preserve are’ largely within its 
boundaries.» These provide an 
excellent reservoir of wildlife. 
It 4s replete with the most exce- 
Uent possibilities for tourist re~ 
sort development. Its natural 
Deauty is outstanding and its 
People are self-relant and have 
@ broad outlook. 

It is a long time since La 


; Balle found an Indian settle- 


ment at the foot of the rapids 
on the St Mary's River, but 
Algoma has arrived. ‘Timber, 
pulpwood, water power, land, 
fish and wildlife will contribute 
to its future. Its future in tir 
St ggoinlncag immeasurably 
the progress and. develope 
ment of the Province of Ort 
arfo at large. —srira, 


—+——. 
Always do your best cheer- 
fully. ad 


“=~ ri 


Boies as 


